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At the Christmas Season, following a year of anxiety and indeed of horror in the 
World, we may well contemplate this certainty: that out of the great need and 
suffering of mankind, there will arise in our time men who flatly reject war, 
the language and menace of war, as instruments of national policy. When they 
have risen to power in sufficient numbers, they will get together in a spirit of 
reason and conciliation; then these painful birth-pangs of a new civilization 
will be over, and man will move on to new adventures. 
But there must first be one such man, alone and years ahead of his time. There 
always is. This man, utterly convinced that War is the negation of all 
national and personal honor, will speak the language of reason and concilia- 
tion in the company of Stone Age statesmen. Because of his political 
stripe, two-thirds of his countrymen will oppose him. Because of his 
nationality the masses of mankind will mistrust him. Because of their 
own vested interests, great unseen powers will seek to destroy him. 
Because of his inflexible will to reason and conciliation, millions will 
call him coward. Because of the sequence of concessions and com- 
promises to which he will be driven (as the only alternative to 
throwing up his mission), millions more will call him a witless 
fool. He will be the ridiculous figure of the Twentieth Century, 
as Christ was of the First, when they crucified him between two 
gangsters. 
Heaven help him! He will have a bitter losing fight, that 
lonely Man of Peace. And you, when you see him, pity him 


if you cannot help him. 
—A. J. P. 
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Plans for your School, Church or 
Community Christmas Tree. . . 


Should be made early. We can help you. Send a 
list of names and ages, with amount you wish to 
spend. We will select suitable gifts, wrap and tag 
individually. 
CHRISTMAS IN MANY LANDS 

A priceless collection of Christmas material, 
artistically conceived, beautifully printed in colors. 
This 32-page book (1035” x 14’) is an anthology 
of Christmas literature and art, poetry and song. 
Christmas carols richly illuminated in the classical 
tradition with music. 
A GIFT-—A GREETING—A BOOK TO READ 

AND KEEP 

Complete with mailing envelope, POSTPAID, 40c 


CHRISTMAS SOUVENIRS 

Eight-page booklets, 54% x 3% inches, beauti- 
fully designed, with spaces for names, etc. A de- 
lightful Christmas remembrance. Each (Post- 
paid), 12c 
THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 

An inexpensive but remarkably complete one- 
volume encyclopedia. A necessity in every school. 
Price, delivered $17.50 
NOTICE—Any book recommended for school or 
personal use can be quickly obtained through 
Osborne’s Special Order Department. Let us 


serve you. 
F. E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 


HEADLINE 
HIGHLIGHTS 


in New Coiffures 


There’s a_ fascinating 
new YOU in these modern 
styles that have returned 
to flattering femininity. 
You'll like their charm, 
their sweep, their lines, 
that do wonders for your 
beauty. 


MIRACLE OIL WAVE 
Skilled hands fashion 

your hair into waves of 

soft beauty and charm! 


$2.50 


$5.00 VALUE 
CROKO PUSH-UP 


Soft, rolling waves that 
accentuate the beauty of 
temple and brow. 


$3-50 


COMBO RINGLETTE 

This wave requires no 
finger waving . . economy, 
yes, indeed, at this price. 


$4-95 


All 
Experienced : 
Operators a 


INDIVIDUAL 
GENUINE OIL 
PROCESS 


This is the individual person- 
alized treatment. The formula 
for individual waves differs for 
each hair texture. The cello- 
phane-sealed package contains 
supplies for one permanent. This 
is your guarantee. 

You break 
the seal! 
PRICED 





EACH COIFFURE STYLE 
MADE TO FIT Your 
PERSONALITY 





LEROY BEAUTY PALACES 


222-A Eighth Ave. West, Kraft Building, Calgary Phone M2002 


10158 Jasper Ave., Edmonton 


Phone 27272 


(Directly opposite Johnstone Walker’s) 
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Teachers in rural districts will find 
our Mail Order Shopping Service 
ready to help them solve their 
gift problems. 
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LOSING of the schools on December 23rd, makes it very difficult for 


teachers to do their gift shopping in Edmonton. Taking this fact into 
consideration . Johnstone Walker’s wishes to remind you of their Mail 
Order Shopping Service. 


Mail Orders or enquiries for Christmas gifts will receive the careful atten- 
tion of experienced gift shoppers whose sole objective is your satisfaction. 


Make up a list of gifts you have in mind and mail it to our Mail Order Shop- 


ping Service, for particulars and prices. 
A Betas Moe ere akon ies: Bae G@: 
FORWARDING j ir ww t SHOP BY MAIL 
Ss Johmustone Walker ae 
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PREPAID CHRISTMAS 
EDMONTON’S OWN GIFT SHOP 
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EDITORIAL 


NO PENALTY, NO LAW! 


EPLIES to check-up letters to teachers, sent out by 
- the A.T.A. Office explain, with the rare exception 

proving the rule, that the teacher signed up for a 
lower rate of salary than the Statutory Minimum of 
$840 ON THE UNDERSTANDING that the school 
board had received the necessary authorization from the 
Department, previous to the appointment having been 
made and the agreement signed. After making due 
allowance for that proportion of any group who when 
called to account for delinquencies adopt the readiest 
line of defense: e.g. “I did not know the Board had not 
previously received permission”, or “They gave me 
to understand they already had the authority”, it is 
obvious that the overwhelming proportion of teachers 
who err in this regard are victims of misunderstanding 
if not actual misrepresentation. The teacher meets the 
board and is told that the board has authority to pay 
a specified salary below the minimum. It must be 
charged with regret but none the less with certainty, 
that this statement has been made to the teacher in many 
instances, knowing it to be false by the persons making 
it and made with the deliberate intention of deceiving. 
In other cases, it has been equally misleading, although 
perhaps not deliberately so, where the board on some 
previous occasion have actually been granted the neces- 
sary authority with respect to some previous teacher, 
and then talk and act with assurance that the Depart- 
mental authority is or will be extended in due course 
for any teacher they may engage in the future. 

* % 


E are not excusing teachers who are as careless 
about the School Act in this respect as are some 
members of school boards. Apathy in regard to 


a matter of this kind is not excusable. It lacks considera- 
tion for one’s fellows; it is basically unprofessional; 


where done carelessly it may be considered a breach of 
Clause 8 of the Code; where done knowingly and de- 
liberately the individual is subject to enquiry and sub- 
ject to penalty under By-law (4) (2) (c) if found guilty 
of “entering into a collusive arrangement meant to cir- 
cumvent or nullify an Act of the Legislature pertaining 
to schools or the regulations of the Department of Edu- 
cation”. However, is it not expecting too much that 
the flaunting of this Law can be straightened out by the 
A.T.A. working through its membership alone? It is all 
very well to call teachers to account and inflict penalty, 
but British justice requires that punishment should be 
inflicted in due measure, having regard to the exigencies 
of each situation—the temptation, the duress if any, the 
motive, the knowledge or otherwise of the seriousness 
of the offence, etc. It is all very well to urge the infliction 
of penalties on the teacher alone. This is being done 
and will continue to be done. But how in the name of 
common sense and justice can it be expected that the 
abuse can be swept away while the school board, the 
party on whom the School Act places the onus of secur- 
ing Departmental authority to pay below the Minimum, 
can get away scotfree—yes, scotfree even in cases where 
they manifest contempt of the Law and defy the De- 
partment by actually declining either to apply for 
authority to pay below the Minimum salary or, in case 
of authority having been sought, to refuse absolutely 
to pay as high a rate of salary below the Minimum as 
that authorized by the Department. 


T IS generally accepted that good laws are such as are 
made as easy to comply with and as difficult to dis- 
obey as possible. Surely the School Act in this par- 

ticular regard would make a very poor showing if that 
test were applied. Here we have the teacher not in 
possession of the facts relative to request of the school 
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board to pay below the minimum or of the authority 
given or withheld by the Department to pay below a 
certain rate; therefore,the teacher must accept the state- 
ments of the board members at their face value until 
informed to the contrary. If he attempts to inquire too 
closely into the authority of the board in this regard, 
he immediately gives offence and since, obviously, the 
board may withhold the appointment from him on that 
account, the teacher is tempted to let the matter go and 
wait for developments. But look at the other side. The 
school board is in a peculiar position of advantage with 
its power to grant or withhold the position from the 
teacher. The School Act, we repeat, places the onus on 
the board to secure the formal authority from the De- 
partment. But what if they decide to ignore the provi- 
sion of the School Act in this matter? What if they treat 
it with contempt and actually carry on in defiance of 
the Department; if they advertise the vacancy in the 
“Teachers Wanted” section of the daily newspapers 
calling for applications from teachers at a low rate not 
authorized; if they commit themselves in writing or by 
resolution of the board to appointment at such lower 
unauthorized rate; if they do as certain boards have 
been doing in instances too numerous to mention— 
threatening to or actually dismissing a teacher for en- 
deavoring to hold the Board to observance of the 
Minimum salary requirement? What penalty is pro- 
vided for this misrepresentation and defiance of the 
law? None whatsoever! True, the Department may 
send letters of censure to the board, and threaten 
to, and later actually, withhold the grant until the 
board complies with the Act. But many boards would 
rather have the grant held up for the time being and risk 
the chance of losing it, than bow to authority. Mean- 
while, it is the teacher who suffers, not the board, for is 
not his salary to be paid from the Government grant? 
All in all, therefore, it is the easiest thing in the world 
for a school board to disobey the law in this regard and 


get away with it. 
+ * 


ES, unless penalty is provided for breaking a law, 
that law will be held in contempt. One remembers 
well how, years ago, the Banks almost universally 

charged more than 7% interest, the amount legally col- 
lectable by them by statute—to private individuals at 
least. How many people were able to sign promissory 
notes calling for interest at less than 8% per annum or 
more? It was not until the Bank Act was amended, 
making it actually illegal and subject to penalty, that 
Banks stopped charging more than 7%. And so will the 
Minimum salary law continue to be ignored until those 
who infringe it or collude to infringe it—teachers as well 
as school boards—can be penalized for it by the criminal 
courts, as is the case with other employees than schoo] 
boards, as the following clipping shows: 
(Police Court news, Edmonton Journal, Tuesday, 
October 18, 1938). 
“FINES TOTAL $450 IN WAGES CASES. 


Fines totaling $450 were levied against John Turke- 
witch and Mrs. W. Sharik, proprietors of the Broadway 
Cafe, when they pleaded guilty to 18 breaches of the Mini- 
mum Wage Act before Magistrate Millar in police court 
Tuesday. They were fined the minimum of $25 on each 
count. 


“Charges were laid against the two accused last spring. 
Since then, it was stated, the two have paid up all ‘back 
wages’ to the 18 girls they hired as waitresses in their cafe 
last winter. They were granted a week to pay the fine.” 


After reading the above clipping one is tempted to 
ask: Why should it be an offence for an employer to 
rob a waitress, stenographer, baker or hodcarrier, and 
not an offence to rob a teacher under a minimum wage 
statute? Is a teacher a public servant less worthy of pro- 
tection in this regard than the hireling of any other 
employee? Even a school board or school board mem- 
bers could be prosecuted and fined under the Minimum 
Wage Act if they paid any members of a class of em- 
ployees covered by that Act less than the minimum 
wage. So why should teachers be not protected in like 
manner under the School Act minimum salary require- 
ment? The only remedy a teacher has in this matter at 
the present time is to enter a civil action in the courts, 
with all the delay and expense involved; and nobody but 
the teacher himself can enter action. Even then, the 
school board can be assessed only the shortage in salary 
—not fined in addition as were the defendant employers 
cited above. The present impasse in this regard would 
disappear overnight if any person advised of the breach 
of the School Act minimum salary provision, could I-y 
information before a magistrate or justice of the peace 
and the defendants be dealt with summarily—fined as 
well as ordered to pay up back salary. 
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SOMETHING FOR NOTHING?—AGAIN 


N SPITE of the warnings appearing in “The A.T.A. 
Magazine” and elsewhere, teachers in Alberta ar- 
still being made dupes of high pressure salesmen. We 

draw our readers’ attention to last month’s C.T.F. 
NEWS DEPARTMENT and also to a letter received 
from a sister teachers’ organization, which letter we 
quote in part: 

“In connection with book agents: 


“Our latest information is that this Company has 
moved into Saskatchewan, so be on the lookout for 
them. Our teachers are, to a great extent, protected 
under Section 304 of the Public Schools Act. (Manitoba). 
If the agents get the teachers in their homes or anywhere 
else outside the school grounds during school hours, 
they are on their own resources. So put your teachers 
on their guard. I do not wish to put any impediment 
in the way of legitimate business, but teachers would be 
well advised to observe caution and not be too hasty in 
signing contracts.” 

ok *% 
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ELLERS of “phony” stocks have nothing on these 
gentlemen whose business has developed to a high 
degree of efficiency. Teachers should beware par- 

ticularly when visited by a smartly dressed young fel- 
low who facetiously suggests he has something to give 
away. Then is the time to say “Good day, I’m not in- 
terested”. Obviously it would be poor business to keep 
telling the same old story vear after year so the proce- 
dure varies from time to time. The letter quoted above 
gives evidence of a new tack. Generally the book agent 
tells the teacher that he or she has been specially selected 
by his Company to receive a set of books free of charge 
—yust to get the books in the hands of influential teach- 
ers. (Quite flattering to be so chosen isn’t it, but teacher 
don’t fall for it unless you are prepared to pay good 
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and plenty for this flattery.) Then, before the teacher 
has recovered fully from the thrill and expressed his 
decision to take all that is coming to one held so ex- 
alted in station—in other words to accept tribute in the 
form of a fine-looking set of books “free of charge”— 
the smooth-tongued salesman feels that the prospect for 
victimization is just about ready to receive the coup de 
grace. The teacher is then given to understand quite 
casually that there is some little condition attached to 
the acceptance of a “free” set of books; there is a ser- 
vice which goes with the set of books whereby at the 
end of each year for ten years or so there is issued to 
the holder a booklet or bulletin to bring everything up 
to date. Besides this, for a period of ten years or so the 
holder will receive a loose-leaf service being a review of 
current events or something of the kind. In addition 
also there is supplied a loose-leaf binder and, above all, 
the holder is entitled to submit individual questions to 
a special information bureau operated by the publishers, 
on any subject under the sun whether it relates to prob- 
lems of teaching, preparation of lessons, politics, social 
questions, etc. For example, if the holder wants to make 
a speech or deliver or prepare a paper on any subject, 
all he needs do is submit the matter to the bureau and 
Hi Presto! along will come just the material required 
in but the course of the time taken to exchange com- 
munications by mail—just as easy as rubbing Alladin’s 
magic lamp. For these services there is a mere nominal 
monthly sum required of five or six dollars for ten or 
twelve months. The ambitious young teacher’s mouth 
waters at the prospect of becoming a living encyclopae- 
dia and an outstanding example of efficiency right off 
the bat, so to speak. She jibs somewhat at the Five Dol- 
lars per month but resistance has been lowered by 
flattery and expectancy; and besides the sample covers 
of the books look so nice. The youngsters in the class- 
room are getting fidgety and the teacher wants to get 
back to them, restore order and put them to work again. 
She calls one or two of the pupils to order, but the young 
imps know full well that teacher’s attention is too ab- 
sorbed to check their antics seriously. The noise gets 
worse and the teacher gets more nervous and worried. 


HE agent is now hitting on “all six”, he becomes 
more and more persuasive and persistent. Teacher 
wants the books but doesn’t want to commit 

herself to a series of payments. On the other hand, 
she feels that the only way she can get rid of the 
gentleman is to finish the business and get back to 
her pupils. An innocent little bit of paper is slipped 
under the nose of the teacher, which the salesman 
assures her is “just a matter of form” to authorize 
the shipment of the books. He assures the teacher 
that if she does not like the books or the supple- 
mentary services, etc., all she has to do is to send 
the books back and there will be the end of the 
matter. The dotted line is shown her on one side of the 
paper and after the signature is duly made the salesman 
just innocently suggests “You might as well sign this 
too!” Then with a look of relief and of scarcely con- 
cealed triumph on his face, the salesman hastily closes 
his grips, jumps into his car and hastens to his next 
prospective victim. The teacher often does not even 
receive a copy of the documents signed and what with 
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the worry of her fidgety class and the rushing tactics of 
the agent, she did not even read through the document 
or documents she had signed. Cases have been brought 
to our attention where the teacher had no idea she had 
signed a promissory note to be paid in monthly instal- 
ments and, in addition, a most binding form of con- 
tract including a proviso to the effect that the agree- 
ment is unconditional and not subject to cancellation 
or alteration, irrespective of any verbal arrangement or 
agreement made with, or undertakings given by the 
agent, etc. The teacher on reflection afterwards feels 
that something has been “put over”, especially if exam- 
ination is made of a copy of the documents signed and 
left with her; but she feels she can at least refuse to ac- 
cept the books when they arrive. (Didn’t the salesman 
say so?) and determines also not to pay the instalments 
on the note. Or, in case a copy of the documents has not 
been left the teacher, she generally waits until the books 
arrive, finds they are not as expected, not worth a frac- 
tion of the charged amount, returns them and informs 
the company she does not intend to pay anything more. 
Then the fun really begins. 


HE work of collecting accounts from people who 
have been roped-in on deals of the kind cited 
above is a science in itself. Of course, the main 

ground for optimism on the part of the Company is 
that their dupes are sensitive about publicity being 
given to their having been so easily victimized; also 
that, generally, the teacher will pay up and be done 
with it rather than face the risk of being hauled into 
court. Luckily, however, there are individuals whose 
fighting instinct is roused; in yet other cases, low 
salary and slow payment make it impossible for 
the victim to clear up the debt. First, the company 
writes a conciliatory collection letter, then later a 
“stiffer” one stating that surely there must be some- 
thing inexplicable when a person of such standing 
as the recipient attempts to escape meeting a just and 
lawful obligation. The next letter is sent from a col- 
lection agency (likely the vendors writing under another 
name), purporting to be an innocent holder for value of 
the instalment note, and threatening suit if the paper is 
not honored. Some go even so far as to place the account 
in the hands of a local lawyer; but very seldom does the 
case end up in court. 
** 

OME years ago, one of these sets-of-books-slick 

salesmen Companies sued a teacher for non-pay- 

ment of the instalments on the note. The trial judge 
dismissed the case on the ground that the document 
was not an instalment note but a contract. The Com- 
pany countered by entering another action, claiming 
for non-payment of amounts under the contract. The 
Court this time dismissed the action on the ground 
that the ‘document constituted a fraudulent contract, 
actually for the sale of books, while ostensibly for 
some other value—reference service to be—therefore, 
the defrauded party, the defendant, had the right to 
consider the contract as void. The case was appealed 
to the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court (Man- 
itoba, we believe it was) and the decision of the trial 
judge sustained. 

Our members might be interested to hear that 
“The A.T.A. Magazine” had a little skirmish years ago 
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with one of these companies whose questionable tactics 
we exposed in our Editorial columns. To their threat of 
proceedings for libel, if due withdrawal and apology 
were not published, we gave refusal and invited 
them to proceed forthwith, giving them the name and 
address of our solicitors who would be ready to accept 
service of statement of claim for libel or anything else 
at all. Finding the A.T.A. was not to be bluffed, a rep- 
resentative of the Company finally called on us, oilily 
attempting to “buy us off” by offering to advertise 
generously in “The A.T.A. Magazine”. Copy for in- 
sertion in our next issue was compiled forthwith, a 
cheque handed over as payment in advance for the 
first ad. Of course, that ad. never appeared in “The 
A.T.A. Magazine” nor was that cheque ever cashed. 
Both interesting exhibits repose in the same envelope 
deposited in our office safe. 

* = * 


Section 209 (2) and (3) of The School Act reads as 
follows: 

“(2) No person shall on any school premises can- 
vass or offer to sell any goods or merchandise to any 
teacher. 

“(3) Any person contravening the provisions of 
Subsection (2) of this Section shall be liable upon 
summary conviction to a penalty of not less than 
five dollars and not more than twenty-five dollars.” 

There is a similar provision in most of the School 
Acts throughout the Dominion. Teachers having signed 
contracts, for example, for sets of books and insurance 
policies, frequently write suggesting that since under 
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the above sections, it was an offence for the agent to 
“canvass or offer to sell books or merchandise”, the con- 
tract is an illegal one and cannot be enforced. Teachers 
are advised that this impression is a wrong one: the fact 
that a contract is signed on the school premises during 
school hours does not in itself render the contract void. 
The offender may be prosecuted and fined for canvas- 
sing, etc., but not for entering into a contract. This 
has been done and the teacher who has been duped 
should immediately report the matter to the police. 
However, we suggest that this whole matter might 
be disposed of and the abuse stopped by amending 
Section 209 (2) by adding after the words “No per- 
OP to any teacher” the following clauses: 

“and all sales and purchases and all contracts 

and agreements for sale or purchase of any 

real or personal property whatsoever made 

by any person or persons whatsoever on any 

such school premises shall be utterly null and 

void.” 


As it is, these agents are prepared to run the risk of 
prosecution; they know teachers like other citizens are 
indisposed to invoke the procedure of prosecution in 
police court, with all it involves by way of laying in- 
formation to the police often a considerable distance 
away, journeying to the Court on a school day, undergo- 
ing the ordeal of appearing as a witness there, and the 
closing of the school. Incidentally, it may be mentioned 
there is no provision in The School Act for payment of 
salary to the teachers during the closing of school for 
this purpose. 
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Crowded with valuable information concerning vocations and openings for 
high school graduates. 


A guide to parents, students and teachers when advising students choosing 
high school courses. 


Price 90c 





Is this book in your school library ? 


Postpaid $1.00 
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OUR PRESIDENT’S NEWS LETTER » » » 


Dear Fellow Members: 
You may be interested in hearing what has happened 
during the recent months. 


ORGANIZATION OF DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 


When the autumn term began there were twenty-two of 
the large school units established. Since that time the creation 
of twenty-two additional divisions has been announced in the 
official gazette. The aim of your Executive has been to organ- 
ize district associations with boundaries conterminous with 
those of the newly-established divisions. We are pleased to 
report that, thanks to the untiring efforts of the General 
Secretary-Treasurer and of those whom he called upon for 
assistance, the entire Province is quite thoroughly organized 
according to the new plan. Convention dates were not scat- 
tered widely over the calendar weeks, as a matter of fact they 
came on the same dates in many inspectorates. It was difficult 
to provide speakers and organizers in sufficient numbers to 
meet all demands. It was necessary to have the district asso- 
ciation executives ready to function before school board 
business in the new divisions got so far advanced that salary 
schedule negotiations would be of little value. The reorgan- 
ization has been quite thorough. The writer has not been in 
touch with the committees far removed from Edmonton but 
he has observed splendid work being done by Vice-President 
Shaul and Representative Harman who have done much to 
unify the work of about a dozen associations in the Kd- 
monton area. 


EASTER CONVENTION 


Begin now to budget for the Easter Convention. Your 
Executive with the co-operation of the Department of Edu- 
cation is planning a treat for the teachers of Alberta. The 
Progressive Education Association may be represented, 
in fact a few of its members may contribute much of 
the programme. Letters are now being exchanged and pro- 
posals submitted. Just recently the writer received the fol- 
lowing from F. S. Redefer, Executive Secretary: “Just a brief 
note to tell you I am at work on the proposed plans for the 
Alberta meeting and will have in your hands by December 
20, the final plans.’”’ The 1939 Convention will be one you 
cannot afford to miss. Such a convention will be a fitting 
sequel to recent progressive moves in education in Alberta. 
Scan the magazine for later announcements. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


You doubtless remember that the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation and the Canadian and Newfoundland Education 
Association were working together last summer for the es- 
tablishment of a representative Canadian Research Commit- 
tee. Dr. McNally, President of the C.N.E.A., reports splendid 
progress. He advises that a committee has been appointed, 
one member being a C.T.F. representative. He is arranging a 
meeting of the Committee in the near future. At this meeting, 
policies, projects and plans of finance will be discussed. If the 
early efforts of the committee are successful it will not be 
long before the proposed Canadian Research Council will be 
a reality. 


THE SUB-LOCALS 


From communications received from Sub-locals one in- 
fers that many study groups are being formed throughout 
the Province. The Executive is continuing its policy of pur- 
chasing books for loan to these groups. 

To date twenty-six members or delegates from twenty- 
two different sub-locals have signified their intention of being 
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present next summer for the Association-sponsored course 
on The Psychology and Supervision of Reading. A large en- 
rolment is expected. If necessary the class will be sectioned 
so that all who wish to take the course may do so. Sub-locals 
are urged to notify the general ojiice as soon as pussible ii 
they intend to be represented so that adequate supplies may 
be available. Tests and reference books for the eourse are now 
on order. 


One study group asked recently for a bibliography on 
Sociology. Dr. John Macdonald kindly provided us with a 
short list of selected titles. This list may interest you, and so 
it is given immediately below. 


Youn g, Kimball: AN INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY. 
$3.00, 1934. American Book Company, 300 Pike St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (Has had great success as an intro- 
ductory text in the States. Very comprehensive. ) 

Ogburn, W. F.: SOCIAL CHANGE WITH RESPECT TO 
CULTURE AND ORIGINAL NATURE. $2.00, 192z. 
Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th Street, New York. (A 
shorter book, but rather good.) 

Maclver, R. M.: SOCIETY: ITS STRUCTURE AND 
CHANGES. $4.00, 1931. Macmillan Co., 70 Bond 
Street, Toronto 2. (A recognized book.) 

Lynd, R. S. and H. M.: MIDDLETOWN. $5.00, 1929. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York. (A unique book. Published a few years ago and 
now regarded on both sides of the Atlantic as a 
classic. ) 

Lynd, R. S. and H. M.: MIDDLETOWN IN TRANSITION. 
$5.00, 1937. Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc. (Sequel to 
above, giving study of effects of depression in Middle- 
town.) 

Mumford: THE CULTURE OF CITIES. $5.00, 1938. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. (Very favorably reviewed.) 

Cooley, C. H.: SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. $2.00, 1913. 
Scribners & Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
(Rather abstract in treatment but recommended. ) 


GREETINGS 


This is the last issue that will reach you before the 
holiday season. By the time the postman delivers it many of 
you will be drilling and rehearsing for Christmas entertain- 
ments. Good luck with the finals! May you “get back home” 
for another Christmas with friends and pals. 


The Season’s Greetings and all good wishes for your 
happiness throughout the year. 
M. E. LaZERTE, 
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THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION 


(Reprinted, from “THE CASE FOR{ALBERTA”) 


Education and Federal Responsibility 


democracy and certainly, in the opinion of the average 
citizen, Education is the greatest of all agencies for 
accomplishing this purpose. 

Statistics show that during the years of depression, 
expenditures on education have been reduced to a point 
where, if reduced farther, this greatest of all public services 
cannot be effectively given. Indeed, students of this problem 
are convinced that we must incur greatly increased expendi- 
tures or run the risk of seriously endangering our educa- 
tional standard. As a nation, failure to provide these expend- 
itures is against our best interests. It is costing us more money 
to provide for the increased numbers on the secondary and 
college levels. The provision of even a modest programme of 
technical, agricultural, vocational and adult education, to say 
nothing of equalizing the educational opportunities we now 
enjoy, particularly in the rural areas, offers such a task 
under the present system of financial restrictions, as to be 
quite beyond the financial possibility of an agricultural 
economy such as that of Alberta, just emerging from the 
pioneering stage. A moment’s consideration will convince 
anyone that the provision of such expanded opportunities is 
the concern not only of Albertans but of all Canadians. It is 
of vital importance that those elements of our population 
with backgrounds and traditions other than Canadian, should 
be assimilated and be made to feel themselves an integral 
part of Canadian national life at the earliest possible date. 
In this accomplishment every patriotic citizen is interested 
and as soon as he realizes that the cost is part of the price 
we must pay for democracy he will not hesitate to pay. 


(C semoer is interested in establishing and improving 


Inter-Provincial Migration and Federal Responsibility 


Because of the absence of legal restrictions on migrations 
from one province to another within the Dominion, the edu- 
cational standard of one province is of grave concern to the 
other provinces. If people migrate from low standard areas 
to a province of better educational standards, the latter will 
suffer by the infiltration of ill-equipped masses. It is therefore 
imperative that the Federal Government should see to it 
that the standard of education in each province is not kept 
at a lower leve] than necessary due to financial limitations. 


In England the national attitude toward education has 
undergone a marked change, and now few Englishmen ques- 
tion the principle that education is a national responsibility. 
The national treasury in England is now responsible for about 
55 per cent of the cost of local education. Grants for educa- 
tion in the modern state are almost indispensable. If the 
state is federal, the grants are made to the constituent parts; 
if it is unitary the grants are made to the local school auth- 
orities. 

That a situation similar to our own obtains in the United 
States is shown by the following quotation: 

“Larger participation by the Federal Government in 
the financing of public education has been advocated by 
many students of the problem of educational finance 
during the past two decades. This advocacy is based upon 
the known facts of the lack of significant educational 
opportunity for hundreds of thousands of American boys 
and girls and upon the increasing evidence of the dis- 
parity among the states in ability to support schools. 

“The obligation of the nation to provide support 
for public education is fundamental. Schools and other 
means of education have been recognized from the 
beginning of our history as necessary for the mainten- 
ance of the nation and for the prosperity of its people. 

“It was in line with this early appreciation of 


the importance of education that action was taken by 
the Congress of the United States in the support of . 
schools. As the nation expanded beyond the thirteen 
original colonies, land was set aside in each state by the 
federal Government for the support of common schools. 
Later moneys and land were provided for the support 
of higher education. In more recent years money has 
been granted for the development of agricultural ex- 
periment stations, for vocational education, for the re- 
habilitation of those injured in the Great War, for per- 
sons disabled in industry, for a programme of education 
of youth and adults through the extension service of 
the Department of Agriculture, and for many other 
purposes. 

“But all of the measures taken up to the present 
time are insufficient to meet the legitimate demand for 
an acceptable programme of education for all children 
and youths throughout the nation. There are children 
in the United States for whom no school at all or a very 
minimum term of three or four months is provided. 
There are others who are taught by teachers with in- 
adequate preparation. There are still others for whom 
the necessary books and other educational supplies are 
wanting. There are hundreds of thousands enrolled in 
schools in which the opportunities provided are limited 
to a traditional school curriculum which takes little or 
no account of the special aptitudes or abilities of those 
who vary in intelligence, in interests, or in vocational 
outlook from the selected group for whom the schools 
were originally organized. , : 

“Children who are denied education in the poorer 
sections of the country today will live in other parts of 
the United States and will be responsible for govern- 
ment, local, state, and national, in the years which lie 
ahead. From those areas in which educational oppor- 
tunity is most meagre there will be recruited the popula- 
tion of our cities.” (John and Margaret Norton— 
“Wealth, Children and Education”, Columbia University, 
1937). 

The educational expenditure in several states is four 
times that in other states per school child. Carefully con- 
structed indices of ability to support education reveal that 
the richest states have a capacity to support education equal 
to five times the ability of the poorer states. Still greater 
variations prevail among school districts of a state. 

Because a province is too poor or an area within a prov- 
ince is too depressed to furnish an adequate programme of 
education is no fault of the children who are found there. 
Poorly equipped schools, underpaid and dissatisfied teachers 
cannot produce an environment for our children which is 
conducive to mental health and a progressive society. This 
is one reason for claiming that education is a national prob- 
lem and should command a national interest. The productiv- 
ity, the mental tone and the outlook of all our people make 
Canada what it is. If an area is depressed, if its children 
suffer and become disillusioned, the effect on the social and 
economic institutions wrought out of the experience of 
hundreds of years may be disastrous. A spirit of reckless and 
irresponsible experimentation in education may result in 
immeasurable damage to the fabric of society. Recent Euro- 
pean experience has shown that we cannot afford to permit 


our young people to become discouraged. 


The Situation in Alberta 

During the past few years the tendency has been for 
expenditures on education to decline in the Province, al- 
though not to the same extent as in the neighbouring Prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan. This decline resulted from two causes. 
Due to declining revenues following the year 1930, the 
Government could not continue to pay the grants to school 
districts on the same basis as prior to that year and because 
of the necessity for large expenditures for unemployment 
relief and other services, it could not continue to allocate as 
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large a proportion of its total available revenue to this 
service as was allocated in pre-depression years. But to a 
greater extent the decline has been due to the fact that the 
boards of trustees of many school districts have been obliged, 
by the ratepayers in their districts, to reduce expenses to a 
minimum in order to lighten the burden of taxation so 
difficult to meet when the prices of farm products were so low. 


TABLE I.) 

TOTAL AND PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE FOR EDUCATION 
Year Total Per Capita 
1921(2) $2,549,850 $4.33 
1981(8) 3,043,714 4.16 
1935 2,285,350 2.98 
1936 2,452,317 3.17 
1937 2,552,433 3.30 





(1) Public Accts., Alta., p. 96. 
(2) As at December 31st. 
(3) As at March 81st. 


The extent of the reduction in total Provincial expendi- 
tures shown in Table I, from which it will be observed that 
the annual expenditure dropped from over $3,043,714 in 
1931 to $2,285,350 in 1935, or a reduction of over 20 per 
cent. Since 1935 there has been a gradual improvement. An 
analysis of the reductions made, will show that they were 
not confined to any one item in the departmental vote but all 
items making up the total expenditure vote were reduced to a 
greater or lesser degree. Probably the largest single reduction 
in the various votes took place in the vote to the University, 
where the reduction was well over 20 per cent. It is interest- 
ing to note from Table I that the Province has not been able 
to maintain the same ratio of expenditure since 1921. In 
that year the per capita expenditure was $4.33, a per capita 
sum which has not been equalled since, not even in the years 
of high prices for farm produce prior to the depression years. 
The explanation, of course, lies in the fact that other ser- 
vices were demanding a share of the available annual revenue 
which could not be provided without reducing somewhat the 
proportion which had formerly been allocated to education. 

This same trend is indicated again in Table II which 
shows that while the total expenditure for education has been 
greater in the years following 1926 than in that year, still 
the proportion which the annual expenditure on education 
bore to the total annual expenditure has decreased. Table II 
also indicates that this trend is not peculiar to this Province, 
but is found following a similar course as shown by an 
analysis of the expenditures of the other Provinces. 


TABLE II. 
PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION(1) 
Manitoba 


Saskatchewan Alberta All Provinces 









1926— 
$2.12(2) 24% (8)|$3.35(2) 33%(8)/$2.24(2) 22%(3)/$25.16(2) 20% (3) 
Co 


21% 2.61 18% 29.59 17% 
1932— 3 
2.12 21% 2.54 20% 28.80 17% 
1935— 
1.74 14% 2.45 18% 26.24 14% 





(1) National Finance Committee, 1936, Bank of Canada. 
(2) MiPions. 
(3) Per cent of that year’s net revenue. 


It would appear from this Table, however, that until the 
last two or three years, Alberta has not allocated as large a 
proportion of its total expenditure to the welfare of educa- 
tion as Manitoba and Saskatchewan have done. This has no 
doubt been due to the pressure on the Provincial Budget of 
such problems as the Northern railways and the irrigation 
districts. 

A clearer indication of the extent to which Provincial 
expenditure for education has declined during the years of 
depression, is found in the record of the annual grants to 
school districts as set out in Table III. 
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TABLE III. 


















Max. No. of 
















For Year Rate of Grant) gays for Max. No. of 

Ended for One Room} which Grant | days 26 
March 81st Rural Schools} js Payable Grant is 
(Cents) (Reg. Grant) Payable 

bitsimencontaltta $1,436,265 200 160 

1,766,531 200 160 

1,369,499 160 

1,466,867 160 

1,525,632 160 

1,891,019 160 

1,451,080 200 


1,585,482 200 





Prior to 1931, these grants had been paid on the basis 
of 90 cents per day for a one-room school, and were payable 
for not more than 200 days in the school year. In the cities 
where more than forty teachers were employed the grant 
for each elementary room was 70 cents per day and if one 
hundred or more teachers were employed the grant was only 
50 cents per day. It will be observed that the first change in 
the basis of payment of these grants took place in 1932. In 
the previous year the Province had expended in grants a total 
of over $1,766,000, although this expenditure included 
arrears of approximately $200,000 carried over from the 
previous year. In 1932 due to declining revenues a reduction 
in these grants was inevitable, and the term for which the 
grant was payable was reduced to 180 days. Payment on this 
basis continued until 1936, when the rate was reduced to a 
basis of 75 cents per day for a one-r90m school, but this 
grant was again paid for a term of not more than 200 days, 
this being the term for which grants were paid in the Prov- 
ince until 1931. Where more than forty teachers are em- 
ployed, the grant is 65 cents per day and where more than 
one hundred the grant is 45 cents per day. 


It must be admitted, therefore, that Provincial assistance 
to elementary education has declined during the depression 
years. This decline, however, has probably not reacted as 
severely upon the rural schools, as would otherwise have been 
the case were it not for a system of special grants inaugura- 
ted in 1926, and known as the Special Assessment Grants. 
There have at all times been wide variations in the assessed 
values of property in the several school districts in the Prov- 
ince. Out of 3,395 districts for which we have data, 160 have 
a total assessment of less than $20,000; 35 have a total ass- 
essment of less than $10,000. On the other hand, 178 dis- 
tricts have a total assessment of over $200,000. 

The districts with a total assessed value of less than 
$70,000, created a special problem with respect to rural 
education. The low assessment may have resulted from any 
one or a combination of three or four causes. Such a dis- 
trict, for example, might lie in the drought area, or it might 
lie on the fringes of the settled area and in itself consist of 
an area but slightly settled, or again the district may have 
been recently formed by settlers in the wooded area and the 
assessed values would be small by reason of the fact that 
but little clearing had been done and very few improvements 
created. In any event by reason of the low total assessment 
the district could not provide for full school time even with 
the assistance of the regular grants from the Government. 
Recognizing these conditions, the Provincial Government in 
1926 inaugurated the system of Special Assessment Grants 
to be paid on the following basis: Where the total assessed 
value was between $70,000 and $75,000, an additional grant 
of 20 cents per day was paid. If the assessment was between 
$65,000 and $70,000, the grant was increased to 40 cents 
per day. If the assessment was between $60,000 and $65,000, 
the grant was increased to 60 cents per day. That is, for each 
drop of $5,000 in assessment the rate of this special grant 
was increased by 20 cents per day until a maximum of $2:80 
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TEACHERS and STUDENTS 


Be Sure and Tell Your Class 


THIS EXCURSION APPLIES TO ANY POINT IN WESTERN CANADA 
WHERE BUS SERVICE IS RENDERED. LOW ROUND TRIP TICKETS 
TO UNITED STATES POINTS ARE AVAILABLE BY USING THIS EX- 
CURSION OFFER. 
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Tickets on sale November 26, 1938 to January 2, 1939—Return limit January 31, 1939. Similar low 
fares from all stations—See your local agent. 
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per day was reached if the total assessment was below 
$10,000. 

Under this provision the following sums have been paid 
by way of special grants to these weaker districts since 1930: 


$ 125,354 
216,650 
153,995 
188,686 
203,883 
193,463 
230,123 
289,485 


Pest ee $1,601,639 
The above amounts of course are included in the amounts 
of the total annual grants as set out in Table III. The neces- 
sity for providing these special grants, of course, was a 
contributing factor in the reduction in the amount of the 
regular grant as set out in Table III. 





While the reduction in the Provincial grants, as set out 
above, has undoubtedly had an effect in reducing the standard 
of service rendered during the depression years in the 
rura] districts, the effect was very much accentuated by the 
inability or reluctance of the rural taxpayers to meet the 
ordinary costs of rural education, particularly during the 
years of very low prices. It is estimated that in the rural 
districts the Provincial grant meets about 25 per cent of the 
cost of education. The balance of the cost has to be met by 
school taxes levied by the School Districts either directly, as 
in the case of School Districts in the Improvement Districts, 
or through the Municipal Districts where the latter are col- 
lecting agents for the School Districts. Until recently, rural 
education in this Province as in other Provinces of Canada 
was organized on the basis of the small school unit with each 
rural district having its separate Board of Trustees who 
were responsible for the upkeep, furnishing and mainten- 
ance of the rural schools including the engagement of teach- 
ers and the payment of their salaries. The small size of the 
unit had the effect of making the Board of Trustees very 
susceptible to the demands of the ratepayers in the district. 
It is probably true that the extremely low prices prevailing, 
especially during 1931, 1932, and 1988, had a moral effect 
upon the people even beyond what the incomes from the 
farms may have warranted, in the attitude towards the pay- 
ment of taxes. Undoubtedly the trustees met a wide- 
spread demand for the reduction of school costs to the abso- 
lute minimum. Unfortunately this had its effect upon the 
salaries which these boards were prepared to pay to teachers. 
While teachers’ salaries in the Province did not sink to the 
low levels reached in other Provinces, nevertheless they did 
reach low levels as indicated by Table IV. As shown by this 
table the lowest salary paid in 1935 was $350.00 and in 
many cases even the low salaries prevailing were not collect- 
ed in full. 


TABLE IV. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. ALBERTA SCHOOLS 
FISCAL YEAR 1934-35 (1) 









Nessken Salaries Paid 


Class of Certificate ° 
Teachers} Highest | Lowest | Average 


Academic, High School and 
pe eer 


1,065 $3,950 
Academic, High School and 





First (Female) 1,758 3,250 
Second (Male) ... 766 3,350 
Second (Female) 2,227 3,250 
Third (Male) ..... 11 840 
Third (Female) .............ccccccsseee ? 22 1,200 
Vocational and Special 

RMI Disccivucenestetagnnanedogntecstos 46 3,700 
Vocational and Special 

COPIED - cacctecianeseiimsnccottdeaseseal 16 3,000 





(1) Department of Education Annual Report, 1935, p. 109. 
In Table V the average salary paid to Alberta teachers 
in the fiscal year 1934-35 is contrasted with the average 
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salaries paid in a typical pre-depression year, namely the 
fiscal year 1924-25. This indicates that the rural school 
teachers had their salaries reduced by as much as 30 per 
cent. As these figures are based on averages, however, it is 
no doubt true that in individual] cases the salaries were re- 
duced to an even greater extent. Under the School Act of the 
Province a minimum salary is provided and a School District 
cannot enter into a contract with a teacher at a lower salary 
than the minimum provided without the approval of the 
Inspector and later without the approval of the Minister. This 
provision probably prevented salaries in this Province being 
reduced to even lower levels than they were. Arrears of 


. TABLE V. 
AVERAGE SALARY OF ALBERTA TEACHERS, 1935 (1) 

















No. of 


Decrease 
Teachers 


Salaries c 
since 


1924-25 









































1934-35 1924-25 
Rural Schools ... 3,644 ,030 29. 
Urban Schools ... 2,267 ee ramen 
Town Schools 1,479 1,599 1.35% 
Village Schools . oid 345 1,253 21.70% 
Separate Schools .................. 201 1,128 11.22% 
Consolidated and Rural 
High Schools 242 1,230 21.92% 
All Schools 5,911 1,193 18.61% 





(1) Department of Education Annual Report, 1935, p. 109. 


salaries reached a total at December 31st, 1936, of $304,000, 
which in itself indicates the inability of the School Districts 
to collect the normal amount of school taxes. It must be re- 
membered also that population in Alberta has steadily in- 
creased even during the depression period. From 1928 to 1934 
the school population increased from 159,000 to 172,000. As 
the amount of the annual school grants decreased during 
that period, it is obvious that when spread over the larger 
number of schools the contribution provided a smaller 
amount of assistance than during the pre-depression years. 


Speaking generally, Alberta may be said to have only 
recently emerged from what might be termed the rioneer 
stage of development. There is still a heavy debenture debt 
resting upon the School Districts which is estimated at about 
10 million dollars. While in many of the better and older 
settled areas a very substantial type of school building may be 
found, still in many other districts the school building is not 
of a substantial or permanent type and replacements must 
be made. One Inspector of school states that within the next 
five or six years 90 per cent of the school buildings in his 
district will have to be replaced. In 1934, 402 school districts 
were in default in debenture interest. About 25 districts are 
in charge of Official Trustees although it may be admitted 
this is due to causes other than the inability of the districts to 
meet the financial responsibility of carrying on the schools. 


Even in the cities proper provision for housing accom- 
modation to meet the increasing school population has not 
been possible. In Edmonton, for example, there are only two 
buildings which wete originally erected to accommodate high 
school students. One has a normal capacity of 456 pupils but 
has been trying to accommodate 650. There are over 3,000 
high school students in the city, most of whom are still being 
accommodated in elementary school buildings. Many pupils 
must shift to three different schools to finish their four year 
course. The Technical School in this city is conducted in a 
structure originally built for a public market. What has been 
said of Edmonton may also be said of other communities. It 
is difficult to maintain a sound morale and esprit de corps 
under such conditions and the long term implications of such 
inadequate facilities are not pleasant to contemplate. 

The fact that many of the school districts have only 
recently passed from the pioneer stage of development while 
many are still in that stage has its effect in the general equip- 
ment provided for instructional work. This is particularly 
illustrated in the very small provision that has so far been 
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possible for school libraries. The Provincial Government has 
not been able to allocate any considerable amount for this 
purpose and the school districts have been unable to make 
much provision by themselves. A grant in library books aver- 
aging from ten to thirty dollars per year, depending on the 
grading received from the local inspector, is paid to new 
school districts for their first six years of operation. There 
are school districts in this province which have no libraries 
at all, while some have bought practically no books for as 
much as fifteen years. In 1934 it is estimated that the rural 
schools of Alberta spent only eight cents per pupil for library 
and reference books and much of this expenditure was con- 
fined to newly organized districts. The impossibility of giving 
adequate instruction under these conditions is obvious. 

Some assistance to school districts is given by the Pro- 
vincial Government in providing free school texts for the 
pupils. So far this assistance has been confined to providing 
readers. The amount contributed for this purpose has varied 
in different years as shown by the following figures: 


SRE Vode ow << 0c8 © ok othe ss $44,891 
he Bien 45,576 
ED ts ONE w's Abb os sisinae 10,647 
cn Se EE Ferre 59,677 
Soe ee cet sa cc es ae ss cee 17,630 


A problem of particular difficulty is found in the inspec- 
tion of rural schools on account of the large distances existing 
between schools in this Province as compared with the older 
Provinces. This limits the number of inspections which it is 
possible for an inspector to make in the course of a year. The 
mileage which an inspector must travel] in covering his dis- 
trict has its effect in the cost of such inspection. The follow- 
ing figures indicate the amount spent for this purpose: 


1926 (Estimated) ......... $118,090 
te ee TS Peer re 132,950 
1934-35 (Estimated) ....... 127,700 
1935-36 (Estimated) ....... 126,750 
1936-37 (Estimated) ........ 125,575 


It must be frankly admitted that it has not been possible 
to provide an adequate degree of inspection. 

Believing that education in the rural areas could not 
be adequately organized on the basis of the small local school 
districts, the Provincial Government has recently undertaken 
a re-organization on the basis of a larger unit. Legislation 
was passed in 1936 authorizing the Minister, upon being 
satisfied that it was in the interests of education to do so, to 
consolidate the small units into larger school divisions. So 
far 22 large school divisions have been organized as shown 
in the accompanying table. It will be noted that the smallest 
of these comprises 30 former districts and the largest em- 
braces 115. Altogether about 1,500 districts are now con- 
solidated into 22 larger units with an average of about 70 
former districts to a unit. It is the belief of the Government 
that the organization of these larger units will go far in 
assisting more efficient inspection, the payment of better 
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salaries to teachers and a greater general efficiency in the 
operation of schools. Even with the consolidation the Prov- 
ince will be unable to cope with the increasing demands of 
education on its present restricted sources of revenue. 


TABLE VI. 
ENLARGED SCHOOL DIVISIONS 


Number of School Districts 












No. Name of Division in Division 
Dae noe iicoesseceseshaavececocoumctusaunnans 30 
2 St. Mary’s River ..... well noamnosnnnee® 56 
3 Foremost. ................ el saveseonsence 115 
4 Cypress ...... ws 70 
5 Tilley East 49 
6 Taber .... 61 
7 Lethbridg 65 
8 Acadia .......... sip 99 
© “PROOF ccesnccrsescccscnsescoscccsccccccccncovesecs 91 
10 Peace River ..... * 56 
11 Lac Ste. Anne 69 

TS BRAS OM  cccccesssse 44 

13 Clover Bar ... 77 
14 Grande Prairie sa 85 

15 Rocky Mountain ............. enmeribeniianiase 74 

16 Neutral Hills ....... s 59 

17 Holden ..... o 76 

18 Lamont ..... 53 

19 Vegreville 65 

20 Camrose ... ie 69 

BE Team TRUM  ceciccncessccesessescccocacscnnsnoccsnnsencccssors 59 

BE. TRI ccc ssacsasicncpinss censssonbssecnensemnannse a pyisnaicen 69 

NI bce citnavsevcovees>desmneseip tus ebRorenaune 1,491 


Under the terms of the British North America Act, edu- 
cation is one of the subjects assigned exclusively to the leg- 
islative authority of the Province. Probably in no other field 
does the anomaly of the authority allocated to the Provinces 
on the one hand and the narrow basis of taxation assigned to 
the Provinces on the other become so apparent as with re- 
spect to education. The cause is easily traceable by reference 
to history. It must be remembered that it was only in 1870 
that the first legislation was passed in England establishing 
public elementary schools. After making every allowance for 
the greater social progress that had then taken place in the 
New World, it is hardly possible that the Fathers of Confed- 
eration could have envisioned such a development in this 
field of public service as would result in a Province ex- 
pending annually for education more than the total subsidies 
received annually from the Dominion. Much less could they 
envision the demand that would develop for technical, agri- 
cultural and vocational instruction or that would develop in 
the realm of higher education. 

It must be apparent that a nation cannot compete suc- 
cessfully today with other nations if the entire responsibility 
for educational training and scientific research is left to the 
care of a Province or State with limited financial resources. 

The Dominion Government has already accepted a limited 
responsibility with respect to educational development in 
Canada. In the early years of the present century there was 
much discussion about the exodus of people from the farm to 
the city, about the need of encouraging a more diversified 
agriculture, and about the need of carrying scientific knowl- 
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edge to the farm. In 1913 the Dominion Government provided 
for the distribution to the Provincial Governments over a ten- 
year period of $10,000,000 in aid of agricultural education. 
Each Province was to receive a flat sum of $20,000 per year 
and the balance was divided upon a population basis. The 
purposes for which the grants were to be spent were not 
exactly specified and the Provinces were not required to equal 
the Dominion allotment from Provincia] funds. 


This was the first Dominion grant-in-aid and the results 
under it were not entirely satisfactory. This was due to faulty 
statutory requirements and ineffective administration. Al- 
berta spent over $1,000,000 on plant and equipment and 
began a system of vocational agricultural schools and thus 
qualified for the grant. It is generally conceded that Alberta 
spent its grant wisely. After the withdrawal of the grant, the 
Province found it necessary to close all the schools except 
two. The Province could not resist the pressure to accept the 
grants, and if such conditional subsidies are continued it 
should be under conditions which will not leave the Province 
with burdens assumed which it cannot continue to carry. 


Dissatisfaction with liberal education and the compara- 
tive failure of the apprentice system, turned public attention 
to the need for publicly supported technical education after 
1900. In 1913 a Royal Commission reported in favor of 
Dominion grants for technical education on the ground that 
since technical education might give a stimulus to national 
development, the Federal Government had both an interest 
and a responsibility. 

In 1919 a Dominion Act provided for $10,000,000 to be 
spent oven ten years. A flat annual grant of $10,000 was to 
be given to each Province and the balance divided upon a 
population basis. The grants were contingent upon expend- 
iture by a Province of an amount at least equal to what it 
received from the Federal Government. The Province quali- 


fied for this grant by spending nearly one and one-half 
million dollars on the Calgary technical school and has had 
to support the project since. 


In 1931 a new measure for the promotion of vocational 
education was passed, providing $750,000 annually for a 
period of fifteen years. Under this Act the Province was not 
required to spend annually an equal amount as was allotted 
to it by the Dominion. In 1937, $1,000,000 was voted “to 
provide for development and training projects for unem- 
ployed young people.” 


Because of the supreme importance and the expensive 
character of technical and agricultural vocational education, 
it is proposed that special provision be made for such types 
of training. The 1931 vote of $750,000 for technical educa- 
tion does not make adequate provision. The Federal-Provin- 
cial youth training programme of 1937, discussed above, is 
essentially a relief measure although the funds are not strictly 
limited to those on relief. While general liberal education 
should not be neglected, as already stated, it is now universal- 
ly recognized that we are living in a highly technological age 
and education should be redesigned to impart skill to each 
child aecording to his aptitude. Agriculture is not, as some 
seem to think, a matter of mere brawn. Crop rotation, weed 
control, seed selection and animal husbandry are all subjects 
to which the schools in rural areas must direct themselves. 
The Thatcher rust-resistant wheat was developed at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, but it will be of more significance to the 
Prairie Provinces than to Minnesota. Canadian wheat has 
commanded a premium on world markets; but information 
at hand indicates that several other nations, by means of ex- 
tensive experimentation, are encroaching on the Canadian 
differential. The long growing day, the cool nights and the 
Prairie Province soils all have contributed to this superiority. 
But if this advantage is to be retained more experimentation 
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must take place and the results of the experiments must be 
made known to the farmers. The local agricultural vocational 
schools are in position, if properly financed, to extend this 
knowledge. 

Vocational training in domestic science and service and 
mechanical trades is becoming of increasing importance. This 
type of training lifts the worker above the dead level of 
unskilled labor. It raises the productivity of the people of a 
community and enhances the standard of living. However, it 
is costly education because of the need of special equipment 
and teaching skills. The accompanying tabulation indicates 
the costly character of vocational teaching personnel: 





Average 

Glass of Teacher Salary 
Academic High School (Male)  ...........ccccscccsssssseseees $1,270 
Aeademic High School (Female) ie 952 
Vocational and Special (Male) .... - 2,812 
Vocational and Special (Female) .... . 1,888 


Imparting some special skill to students not only has the 
effect of raising the productivity of society but it has a 
wholesome psychological effect on the youth of the land. It 
imparts a feeling of confidence and courage to the citizens 
who will be voters tomorrow. 

The University of Alberta was established in 1908, just 
three years after the Province was formed. Apart from an en- 
dowment of $650,000, the larger part of which was provided 
by the Rockefeller Foundation, in aid of medical education, 
the University is entirely supported by its tuition fees and 
annual grants from the Government of Alberta. In 1931-32 
this grant amounted to $588,388, while in 1936-37 this had 
declined to $399,650. Besides, the smaller sum must be 
spread over more than two hundred additional students. 

The Province is giving what assistance it can, but this 
assistance is not adequate for the important work which 
might be carried on by this institution and any survey of 
the financial problem confronting the Government of Alberta 
does not offer much hope that any more generous contribu- 
tion can be made by the Provincial Government in the near 
future. 

Our Proposals 

The foregoing analysis reveals the plight of education 
generally in the Province. If all children in Alberta are to 
receive reasonably uniform educational opportunities, it 
would seem that the Province will have to come to the aid 
of education to an increasing extent. But this the Province 
cannot do under present circumstances unless it is relieved 
of other obligations. It is proposed therefore that the Dom- 
inion Government embark upon an extended and continued 
programme of aid to education. It is suggested that this 
assistance might be in the nature of a grant-in-aid for the 
general assistance of education in the Province, or if this is 
not considered desirable by the Federal Government, at least 
that Government should institute larger grants-in-aid for 
the support and assistance of technical and agricultural edu- 
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It is not a book that would be read once and then thrown 
aside. Thinking people will refer to it repeatedly because 
of the inspiration and valuable daily helps it contains. 
Prominent men and women claim that “Glimpses of Life” 
should be in every home. It is a book that can be read 
with both pleasure and profit 365 days in the year. 
Bound in maroon and gold, and printed on quality eye- 
saving buff paper. Sent by mail on receipt of $1.00 by the 
—> W. L. Macdonald, 946 Robson Street, Vancouver, 
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cation and for the maintenance and support of universities. 

If grants-in-aid are to serve the most useful purpose, 
they must be made on some basis other than population. Mere 
population grants may tend to transfer some funds from the 
richer to the poorer Provinces if the Dominion Government 
has a progressive tax structure; they are not very satisfac- 
tory, however, for the reason that large sums must be given 
to the richer Provinces before sufficient aid is given to the 
poorer ones.(1) Unless an improved index is devised, the best 
index is probably the assessment of Federal income tax. The 
following tabulation indicates that the amount of income 
assessed for the purposes of the Dominion Income War Tax 
varied greatly in the several Provinces. 


TABLE VII. 


AMOUNTS PER CAPITA OF INCOME ASSESSED FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF INCOME WAR TAX, 1932-36(2) 
GI onsets vobiicticercsecdcncnconssicsets sdectcbbiccndsnocdshass $ 20.33 









Prince Edward Island 29.32 
New Brunswick 37.89 
Nova Scotia 42.64 
Alberta ....... 52.58 
Manitoba ... 6 71.25 
RINNE. siccdincstnciens soansteacheagahennateevatasdhadsanpoeiceibnadaprananinn> 90.82 
UE “REENEEIIER,” "sc2uarcenceacccecacessenccccesuscestctroseaesscesons 111.17 
SNE | scbiiceitshussbasehs sdacaeinaeansaibodetenepcastabapebnitiesstheipiet 136.18 
ROTI in dati dened dis cdsc deal dicheodets condsdvbbecchsceichbecodvenbiebecd 91.90 


However, taxable capacity is not the only factor which 
should be considered in the making of grants. The needs of 
the services in question should be considered as well. Thus if 
a province has an unusually high proportion of population of 
school age it may need more help. 

There are other objective techniques which may be 
adopted to divide Federal grants.(?) For example, a careful 
study might place the lowest cost at which a service could 
be satisfactorily performed at $100 per person served. The 
grant might then be $100 per person served less .2 per cent 
(for illustration) of the assessment for Federal income tax 
in the Province. The kind of calculation intended is illustrated 
in Table VIII. 


(1) In the Old Age Pensions Act the Dominion has thrown overboard 
the principle of grants in proportion to population, another method 
of aid in proportion te provincial expenditure being adopted in- 
stead. This method may or may not meet provincial need but it 
emphasizes that the old principle of grants in proportion to popu- 
lation is unworkable, in this instance at least. 

(2) Based on 1931 census figures and five year average of ‘income 
assessed as set forth in Table 38, Canada Year Book, 1937. 

(8) See M. A. Cameron, “Financing of Education in Ontario”, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, 1936. 

The subtraction of an equalization factor in this 
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“The term ‘weighted population’ is introduced in the 
English Local Government Act of 1929 to describe a 
means of apportioning grants to localities on the basis 
of population corrected for differences in local need for 
assistance. To apply this method to Canadian conditions 
would require that a certain sum be decided upon as the 
amount of Federal aid to be distributed. This amount 
(say $25,000,000) would be fixed for a period of years, 
at the end of which the whole arrangement would be 
subject to review. The amount fixed for division would 
be apportioned among the provinces in proportion to 
their weighted populations. This would be the actual 
population, increased according to certain measures of 
need. For example, if the Federal assessment for income 
tax varied from $50 to $200 per head, the actual popu- 
lation of a province might be increased by the ration 
which $200 bears to the actual Federal assessment per 
capita, i.e., a Province whose assessment per capita was 
$100 would have its population multiplied by two. Again, 
provinces having large numbers of children or old people 
in their population would have their weighted population 
increased so that they would be entitled to a greater 
share of the general grant. Similar corrections could be 
made for any relevant factor, such as the percentage of 
unemployed, etc. The apportionment, once settled, 
would be undisturbed for the remainder of the grant 
period.” 


The advantage of such an index of need is obvious. In- 
stead of each province going separately to Ottawa demanding 
“better terms’’, the division of Federal aid would be made 
among all the Provinces by experts on a non-political basis. 
The effect would be to establish uniform minimum standards 
among the Provinces and this would operate to the advantage 
of all the people in Canada. 


Other parts of this volume have demonstrated the finan- 
cial difficulties of the local school authorities in Alberta. The 
Provincial treasury, although making an educational grant of 
24 per cent to the rural communities and seven per cent to 
the cities, finds this a serious burden and is not likely under 
the present circumstances to be in a position to increase the 
grants. 


TABLE VIII. 





Population 
Amount of 
Federal 
Income Tax 
Assessment 
Assessment 
Per Capita 
Number of 
Persons 
Receiving 
Service 
Cost 
Recognized 
for Grant 
(Per Person) 


Province A 
(a poor 


province) 400,000 |$ 17,000,000 | $ 42.50 5,000 $100 


Province B 
(a wealthy 


province) 3,500,000 600,000,000 171.40 | 30,000 100 





es 


ey PROVINCE A PROVINCE B 

BU Regascatlsoitindens conacteasses 5,000 X$100= 30,000 X $100= 
$500,000 $3,000,000 

Subtraction of 

equalization factor ..| .2% of $17,000,000= | .2% of $600,000,000=— 

$34,000 $1,200,000 

SIN 4 sscnserdnesdartiivansoneaed $466,000 $1,800,000 

Grant per capita .......... $1.16 $0.51 
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The 8th Biennial Conference of the World 


Federation of Education Associations 


PLEASURE AND EDUCATION 


The summer cruise to South America via the Holland- 
America S.S. Rotterdam which has been arranged in con- 
nection with the 8th Biennial Conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations at Rio de Janerio, 
August 6-11, 1939, is attracting keen and widespread 
interest. 

Leaving New York on Wednesday, July 5th, the tour 
party will stop at 14 ports of call and shore excursions will 
be provided at each of these ports. These side trips will not 
only make a delightful break in the journey from time to 
time, but as the itinerary in each case has been planned 
by travel experts, these little journeys will be of great 
value in acquainting teachers with characteristic features 
of South American life, customs and scenery. 

Only a great conference, such as the W.F.E.A. meeting 
at Rio, would warrant the chartering of a first-class liner 
for such a cruise. Not only will the rates be moderate, but 
the whole ship is to be treated as one-class, so that all 
passengers will have the full run of the ship. Rates will, of 
course, vary according to cabin location. 

Very few of our teachers have ever had the opportunity 
of visiting any South American countries and in view of 
the world situation today, it is of high importance that 
teachers and others who have responsibility in formin 
public opinion should acquaint themselves at first hand wi 
our southern neighbors. 

The response so far to the announcements through the 
public press and our teachers’ journals has been very 
gratifying and indications are that there will be a very 
large attendance of teachers from Canada and the United 
States. 


As social illiteracy is reduced, the evils and maladjust- 
ments from which we suffer will gradually disappear and the 
ideal of democracy as a richer and fuller life will be more 
fully achieved. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Summer Session 
1939 
JULY 3 -- AUGUST 12 


Under the new regulations, it is import- 
ant to register early and obtain for each 
course direction concerning the necessary 
preparation. 


Complete information will be found in 
the University Summer Session Announce- 
ment, which may be obtained from the 
Registrar of the University of Alberta, on or 
after December 20, 1938. 


E. W. SHELDON, 
Director, Summer Session. 
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Administrative Work in a Large School Division - - ~- 


By WILLIAM HALINA 
Secretary-Treasurer of Two Hills School Division No. 21 


As one who is daily associated with the administrative 
work of the Two Hills School Division, I have been asked 
to give a few facts and figures about the operation of this 
large division omitting details of reasons for the set-up, 
etc., and pointing out the work we do and the benefits 
derived therefrom. 

Under the small school districts a dual method for the 
collection of funds for school purposes was in effect. In 
some cases the small district 
levied and collected its own 
taxes, in others the municipal 
districts were doing that for them; in neither case was this 
satisfactory as the collection of such funds depended so much 
on the immediate economic condition of the particular dis- 
trict. Frost, hail, and other natura] elements were the 
barometers of the school purse and, with it, the school’s 
facilities, its equipment and its progress. 


To a great degree this has been eliminated with the 
advent of divisions. The division now stretches from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty miles in length and thirty 
to fifty miles in width: it includes a variety of land; it com- 
prises wholes or parts of several municipalities; its resources 
are much greater, and, consequently, its income more steady 
and more assured. 

As a consequence of that advantage, a child in an un- 
fortunate district does not suffer because of the inability of 
its parents to pay taxes, and the teacher does not necessarily 
depend upon his good friends and the storekeeper. More 
than that, because of greater security the divisional boards 
can and do make short term loans at low interest rates to 
carry over slack periods. This avenue of borrowing is practi- 
cally non-existant in the small district. This year, our divi- 
sion (Two Hills No. 21), has borrowed and repaid $30,- 
000.00 at a total interest cost of approximately $165.00. 
Such borrowing has made it possible to meet our teachers’ 
salary payments and all other obligations on time and with 
ease, and being in a position to pay on time and with cash, 
various discounts have been earned, which have more than 
offset the charge of interest. 

Again the benefit of the combined administration and 
improved financial position has resulted in significant 
savings on various purchases of 
supplies, equipment, fuel, build- 
ing material, books, ete. To 
illustrate: By purchasing sports’ equipment for 82 rooms 
in one order, we, of the Two Hills Division, were able 
to secure it at approximately 45% below the amount form- 
erly paid by individual schools. The money saved will go, of 
course, toward obtaining more and better equipment for 
the future. 

By purchasing 400 tons of coal we have saved over 
$1.00 per ton. This amount saved is earmarked for better 
and more efficient heaters for country schools. By purchas- 
ing approximately $1,500 worth of paint and painting ma- 
terials by tender we have been able to obtain paint at from 
20 to 25 per cent less a gallon than the small school 
districts could have done. This means that a better quality 
of paint can be obtained for less money, and, in turn, more 
schools can be renovated. 

The fact is, because of the depression, only about ten 
or twelve of the 61 schools in the Two Hills Division had 
had any paint. They had been very badly neglected other- 
wise and were in a condition of disrepair. 


INCOME 


ECONOMIES 


DECEMBER, 1938 


A good start has been made this year. Three repairing 
and painting crews were on the job for about three 
months. The plan is to continue the work into the next 
year and, in time, equip the hills of our country side with 
school houses of which we may be justly proud. 


Additional rooms have been added to three different 
schools at the total cost of $4,800.00, this amount including 
the repairing and repainting the whole building as well as 
the installing of one new furnace. All of these additional 
rooms have received one extra ply of sheathing and insula- 
tion with shavings to help them withstand the cold weather. 
These additional rooms cre paid for and not one cent of 
debt exists against them, this being possible through 
efficient administration and economies in various depart- 
ments—not economies at the cost of some other depart- 
ment but actual savings which otherwise would have been 
expended by individual school districts in purchases. To 
illustrate more clearly: By having control of all the 
property, we have been able to place insurance through one 
channel, and as a result, we have saved enough to employ 
the services of a full-time nurse who now visits all schools 
in the Two Hills Division, examines children, gives lectures, 
etc. That service is maintained at absolutely no additional 
cost to the ratepayers of the division, being financed wholly 
by the savings already mentioned. 


Nor is that a limit to what can be done. We have gone 
into students’ supplies and by purchasing 60,000 scribblers, 
thousands of pencils, erasers and other essentials, we were 
able to offer these to pupils in schools at cost. That has 
meant a saving of about $2,000.00 to the pupils. To illustrate 
again: A double-sized art eraser sold everywhere at 10c can 
be gotten at school for 4c; a sixty-page ink scribbler which 
can be bought only at bargain sales for 5c is being sold at 
8c; first quality pencils are sold at 1c and 2c each. No 
individual school district or storekeeper could handle such 
a quantity or sell these articles at such prices. 


Text books have been obtained for all students this 
year through the divisional office effecting a saving of ap- 
proximately $800.00 and this money is being left with 
teachers of the schools on a pro rata basis, to be spent for 
purposes decided on by the pupils themselves. 

Again, hot cocoa is being provided free of charge to 
all schools for the winter months. 


For the first time this year, doors have been opened for 
students up to Grade XII at all high schools within the 
Two Hills Division without 
charging any tuition fees. 
Plans are afoot to erect two 
dormitories for the coming year near the most centrally 
located high schools. The realization of the plan will not 
only help to keep young students out of mischief after 
hours but also will make it possible for parents to maintain 
them at such points at a very reasonable cost, comprising 
small cash payments and the balance in farm produce. The 
cost to the public of these will hardly be noticeable; yet 
at the points of these dormitories technical schools may in 
time be established and practical courses in carpentry, 
blacksmithing, farm and home economics, music, etc may be 
made available at no extra costs to students not wishing 
to attend Normal School or the University for academic 
subjects. 

These and other improvements can and will be achieved 
as time goes on, and the country child will be given new 
educational opportunities and an easier access to education. 


FACILITIES 
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Small public school children are already benefiting by 
being no longer bound to attend the school of their previous 
districts. These boundaries no longer exist for that purpose 
and a child is free to attend the school nearest its home. 

To stop the continual procession of teachers from district 
to district and to encourage the better teachers to remain 
in the profession for the good of education, a salary 
schedule was adopted providing for increments for ex- 
perience, degrees, etc., and other benefits calculated to en- 
able an individual to better himself by acquiring as modern 
a standard of education as possible and therefore becoming 
a better asset to rural education. 

My firm conviction is that the new divisional set-up will 
justify itself in a very short time. However, one must not 
delude oneself that the division 
will satisfy wholly the needs of 
education or solve its financial 
problem. Far from it. The point to emphasize here is: The 
wealth created within one small school district, municipality 
or division and the profits reaped from it do not necessarily 
remain in that community to be tapped by taxation for edu- 
cational purposes. Yet that district is today bound to as- 


CONCLUSION 


sume practically full responsibility for its costs. As a matter - 


of fact, the wealth and profits derived from the natural re- 
sources of one province do not necessarily remain in that 
province to be taxed. Yet the provincial government is 
wholly responsible for the education of its youth. A child is 
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not a citizen and a patriot of his little community or his 
province; he is a citizen of our Dominion and at its service. 
Why then should the children of this Dominion be so dis- 
criminated against as to have to have their educational level 
regulated by the economic welfare of their particular com- 


munities? Is it not logical that the Dominion Government - 


should be in a position to tap the concentrated wealth and 
capital wherever it may be found and to distribute it on a 
pro rata basis over the nation as a whole, by way of sub- 
sidies to the provincial governments who, in their turn, 
could do likewise according to the administrative organiza- 
tion in their province? That is the way to give the children 
of this Dominion equity and fair play, benefits of living for 
which they must fight to build a stronger United Canada. 

Until such a goal is achieved the burden of financing and 
progress in the field of education cannot he solved even by 
the organization of larger administrative units. But the hope 
is that once a stride has been made, divisions may be util- 
ized as a means for further aggressive steps to be taken by 
the general public, in view of the benefits attained by even 
a small step forward toward large scale administration. 


PEN PALS 
Note to teachers of French: 

Pen friends for students of French may now be obtained; 
14 names and addresses in France, 24 from Haiti, and one 
from Algiers. 

I can also supply names and addresses from Norway, 
England, Scotland, Shetland Islands, Wales, Ireland, Gold 
Coast, Tasmania, Transvaal, Pietermaritzburg, Queensland, 
New South Wales, Thursday Island, New Zealand, Philippine 
Islands, Trinidad, Brazil, British Guiana, United States, New- 
foundland; and some addresses for the older students from 
India and the Yukon. I also have a few Chinese names, and a 
few in such countries as Belgium, Switzerland and Czecho- 


slovakia. 
Mrs. GWENDOLINE COOK, 
10249 1338rd Street, Edmonton. 
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RE SUMMER SCHOOL COURSE ON SUPERVISION OF 
READING 


EFINITE plans have now been made for the course, “The 
D Psychology and Supervision of Reading”, sponsored by 

the A.T.A. and referred to in the President’s letter in 
The A.T.A. Magazine of June and September last, to be given 
through the School of Education by Dr. LaZerte during a 
5-week period from the beginning of July to early August, 
1939. Because of many enquiries having been made regard- 
ing further details the following information is given: 


The course will be open to any member of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association. Although final arrangements are not 
completed it is safe to say the fee for the Course will not 
be more than $6.00. If the delegate is an official representa- 
tive from a local the matter of A.T.A. assistance will be 
definitely decided at the Christmas meeting of the Executive. 


In view of the fact that the content of this Course will be 
selected with a very definite purpose, namely to enable those 
who master it to act as leaders of study groups in the locals 
for the study of the specific topic “Supervision of Reading”’, 
and because the content constitutes only a part of the Uni- 
versity regular course, “Education 56’, neither undergradu- 
ate nor graduate credit can be given to those who take the 
course. However, present plans and arrangements are under 
way to the end that any undergraduate or graduate student 
who, after taking the Course wishes to obtain either under- 
graduate or graduate credit therefor may do so by completing 
certain extra mural work during the Winter of 1939-40, upon 
payment of the remainder of the undergraduate or graduate 
subject fee and writing the final examination in “Education 
56” in the Spring of 1940. This opens the course so that any 
teacher in the Province of Alberta who wishes to take it may 
do so, knowing that he will receive credit for it on condi- 
tions prescribed for either certification or degree purposes. 


There is no extra-mural work to be done before the course 
begins and there are no assignments to be handad in either be- 
fore the course begins or after it ends for students who are 
taking this as a course in supervision only. During the 5 weeks’ 
session the class will meet for 2 hours per day 5 days of the 
week. There will be a minimum of theory and none that can- 
not be applied to the practical work of testing and super- 
vision. Dr. LaZerte has already ordered intelligence tests, 
oral and silent reading tests which he will give in the Prov- 
ince some time before next June. All this material will be 
available for use in Summer Schoo] classes making it 
possible to take the course somewhat as a laboratory course 
in testing measures in the field of reading. 


The A.T.A. is purchasing representative tests for all 
grades and these will be available for sale at cost to members 
of the classes so that each teacher may go back to his sub- 
local provided with samples of the actual materials which 
have been proved useful in the supervising of reading. There 
will also be lists of selected books which will be needed by 
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sub-locals who later begin their study of the subject. It will 
be necessary for teachers to go back to their sub-locals with 
these books on hand, ready for use. After the actual enrol- 
ment in the Summer School it will be possible to determine 
how many books will be needed to meet the needs of the 
several groups. These books will be ordered and will be sold 
at cost to those desiring them. This means that delegates 
coming from sub-locals should properly have a definite un- 
derstanding with their respective groups as to the amount 
of money which they are free to invest in this rather indis- 
pensable equipment which is to be used by their sub-local 
in the Winter of 1939-40. 


REGISTRATION 

A fairly large number of registrations are already re- 
corded but, in order to gauge the size of the classes so that 
we may order equipment, we must know definitely before 
Spring (and as soon as possible) how many are expected to 
attend. 

Teachers will note that, according to the instructions 
sent out by the Department of Education, this course will 
be accepted as one of the four requirements for changing 
interim into permanent certificates. 


A.T.A. LIBRARY 


In view of the fact that a number of Sub-locals have been 
disappointed in not receiving books asked for from this 
library, a word of explanation is in order. It seems that our 
references in these columns to the proposed summer-school 
course on the Psychology and Supervision of Reading have 
resulted in a large number of Sub-locals beginning the study 
of this topic during the current winter. We did not anticipate 
this development and we did not purchase books enough to 
fill the present demands. We assumed that the summer-school 
course would be followed, not preceded by a general interest 
in the supervision of reading. Our library contained several 
books on this topic but these were all gone long before re- 
quests for this particular literature were at an end. We are 
delighted to see the interest that is being taken in professional 
problems. We regret that we are unable to fill all requests 
at once. Probably we shall never be able to fill the demands 
for books relating to topics that are being studied rather 
generally throughout the Province. 


The following books are not out on loan at present and 
are therefore available to Sub-locals: 


The Teaching of Biology—William E. Cole. 

Teaching High School Chemistry—J. O. Frank. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Fifth Year- 
book. (“The Teaching of Geometry”). 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Seventh 
Yearbook. (“The Teaching of Algebra’’). 

The Technique of Teaching Secondary School Mathe- 
matics—Ernst R. Breslich. 

The Teaching of Elementary Mathematics—Charles God- 
frey and A. W. Siddons. 

The Teaching of Elementary Algebra—C. V. Durrell. 
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First Step in Teaching Number—Clark, Otis, Hatton. 
Generalizations Basic to the Social Studies Curriculum— 


Neal Billings. 


Tests and Measurements—Henry Smith and Wendell 


Wright 


Testin and the Uses of Test Results—E. A. Lincoln and 


L. L. Workman. 


Achievement Examinations—Hawkes, Lindquist, Mann. 

The Activity Movement—38rd Yearbook, Part II, of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. 

An Introduction to Child Study—Ruth Strang. 

The Problem Child in School—Mary Sayles and Howard 


udd. 


Mental Conflicts and Misconduct—Wm. Healy. 
The Psychology of Exceptional Children—Norma Scheid- 


emann. 


The Psychology of Adolescence—Fowler D. Brooks. 
The Adolescent: His Conflicts and Escapes—Sidney 


Schwab and Borden Veeder. 
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MARGINALIA 


By DR. C. SANSOM 


THE TEACHER 

T IS a trite thing to say, of course, that the one indispensa- 
| ble element in a good school is a good teacher. Yet this is 

one of those hoary truths which, perhaps, ought to be 
reaffirmed from time to time. “As is the teacher, so is the 
school” is an old historical dictum which loses none of its 
significance in the full light of modernity. Especially in 
times of transition like the present, when we are all more or 
less tossed about on the troubled seas of uncertainty, and 
many find it hard to keep their bearings at all, it‘might be 
well to inquire now and then if there are not a few well- 
established principles like this which would serve as ballast in 
riding out the storm. 


The findings of modern psychiatry have thrown not a little 
light on the psychological basis of this long-accepted truth. 
They have done this by emphasizing the importance in our 
lives of inter-personal relationships. In all that makes for 
happiness, efficiency, and mental health, psychiatry teaches 
what must long have been suspected by common sense, that 
the factor of supreme importance is not the non-personal 
environment, but the influence of other people. 


In the schoolroom the main consideration without a 
doubt is today as it has always been the pupil-teacher re- 
lationship. It is not the pupil-pupil relationship nor the 
pupil-library relationship. Much less is it the pupil-scissors 
relationship, or the pupil-paste relationship, or the pupil- 
hammer-and-saw relationship. It is not denied that these 
latter relationships may be of great value in schools where 
they are well and progressively maintained. What is affirmed 
here is that they belong at the periphery and not at the core. 
It is a major error in school philosophy to substitute the 
pupil’s interest in things for his interest in the teacher. 
Logically this can be justified only in schools of the poorer 
sort, that is to say, in schools where the teacher for some 
reason is disqualified to become the central influence in the 
pupil’s lives. 

The question at bottom is this: Which is the better 
school, everything considered, character development and 
aesthetic refinement, as well as the mastery of the vast 
array of elementary skills and knowledges which is the only 
sure foundation for intelligent living in our day—which 
school is better, one in which the pupils are busily engaged 
in improvement activities which to them are of little or no 
intrinsic interest (such as spelling, adding, and telling the 
truth) in order to please the teacher, or one in which the 
pupils are completely engrossed in activities of compelling 
interest in order to please themselves? 

The good school, let us repeat, is primarily the school 
with a good teacher, not necessarily the school with good 
furniture, ample supplies, and an extensive library. That 
we need better furniture, supplies, and libraries in our 
schools is one of the most self-evident assertions that could 
possibly be made. But no teacher with a group of pupils who 
are anxious to please need be unduly discouraged from lack 
of these. He has that within him as a personal quality which 
is more to be coveted by a teacher than all the work-benches 
and libraries in the world. 

* * * 
EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 


DESCRIPTION of education in Russia is a study in 
A superlatives. During the current year (1938) the 
Russians will spend $6,280,000,000 on education and 
related services. The appropriation covers such things as 
health services, nurseries, sanitariums, and state theatres, 
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as well as education proper; but by far the larger portion 
of the amount will be spent on education. In addition, the 
trade unions will spend over $2,000,000,000 for substantial- 
ly the same purposes as the government under the above 
appropriation. By way of comparison it might be mentioned 
that the total annual bill for education in the United States 
of America is about $2,000,000,000. While the figures for the 
two countries are not closely comparable, owing to the 
much greater range of socialized activities covered by the 
Soviet vote than by the American bill for education, still the 
contrast does serve to throw up in some relief the huge pro- 
portions of the Russian endeavor. 


The universities of Russia are today attended by 550,000 
students, a larger number than the grand total in all the 
other countries of Europe taken together. Technical and 
special schools are attended by 800,000, a number which 
dwarfs the attendance in such schools in any other country. 
Before the Revolution there were only 90 schools of higher 
learning in all of Russia; today there are more than 700. 
In 1913 no less than 78 per cent of the population of 
Russia was illiterate. By 1928 the percentage was reduced 
to 44, and in 1935 only eight per cent of the Russian people 
could not sign their names. The number of pupils in primary 
and secondary schools increased from 7,800,600 in 1913 to 
more than 26,000,000 in 1935. Over 50,000,000 of a total 
population of 170,000,000 attended some kind of institution 
of learning in 1935. Included in these was a total of 10,000,- 
000 adult Russians who attended evening classes, and an- 
other 2,000,000 who took courses by correspondence. For 
the promotion of literacy among the minority groups, of 
which there are about 150 in Russia, each with a dialect of 
its own, no less than 74 new alphabets have already been 
constructed, and this work of creating new written lan- 
guages is still going on. 


Most of the above facts were culled from a recent book 
on education in Russia by Beatrice King, an Englishwoman 
who has visited Russia repeatedly, speaks Russian fluently, 
and is said to be the only person in England to receive regu- 
larly the Russian decrees on education as they come from 
the press. The title of the book is “Changing Man: The 
Soviet Education System.” It is published in London by 
Gollancz, distributed in Canada by the Ryerson Press, Tor- 
onto, and costs $3.00 postpaid. It is undoubtedly one of the 
important books of the year in the field of education. 


After a brief introductory chapter on Russian education 
before the Revolution, the author describes the period of 
wild confusion in the early 20’s when “Russia was the Mecca 
of every educational crank.” She tells us that after this period 
of extreme reaction from the formalism of the old school, a 
period in which the students ran the universities, the time- 
tables and syllabi were subject to the pupils’ pleasure, and 
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teachers and professors were liable to dismissal if they did 
not meet with the approval of their classes, after this 
period of turmoil, when the world was being ransacked for 
educational ideas, the Project Method and a modified Dalton 
Plan were adopted as the basic methods in the schools. But 
when the First Five Year Plan was nearing completion, there 
was a stock-taking of results, and both these methods were 
found wanting and promptly discarded. In regard to the 
Project Method the Commissar of Education adjudged as 
follows: ‘The method may be suitable for a bourgeois coun- 
try, but it is quite unsuitable for a country building Com- 
munism. It gave the children a superficial knowledge of a 
great many things, but no proper groundwork of the founda- 
tion of education. Much of their time was wasted in fruit- 
less excursions. They could talk about the railway of their 
district, or the local industry, but could write neither well 
nor grammatically. Their arithmetic was in an equally bad 
state.” 


The question of method was finally settled in two decrees 
issued in 1932. The brigade system of collective learning, 
formerly adopted as a modification of the Dalton Plan, was 
abolished, and individual work restored. The class lesson, well 
prepared, was to be the basic method. In the universities the 
lecture was restored. Administration was handed over in its 
entirety to the teacher or school director. Self-government 
was limited to activities and concerns which come within the 
pupils’ proper sphere (still, however, a much wider sphere, 
we are told, than in any other country). 


Russian education is now entirely free from the pre- 
school period through the university. It is free in all varieties 
of institutes, evening classes, and clubs, as well as in all 
types of elementary, secondary and higher schools. Not only 
is it free, but about 80 per cent of the students taking higher 
education receive grants sufficient to enable them to live 
without being a charge on their parents. Should the student 
be married and have children, he receives an extra allowance 
for his children for the period of his study. 


In regard to religion we are told that “Soviet education 
is materialistic in conception and atheistic in outlook... . 
Marxism does not accept any explanation of the universe 
which is at all metaphysical, any explanation the truth of 
which cannot be tested scientifically. . . . Anti-religion is not 
taught as a subject in the schools, but, just as religious ideas 
are inculcated in children in Christian countries, by the way, 
whether in a lesson or a story or a picture, so anti-religious 
ideas are inculcated in Soviet children. . . . The Soviet chil- 
dren are not just told that there is no God, and that all re- 
ligion is untrue. They are given the history of religion, how 
and why it arose. They are told why religion was a necessity 
to primitive man, and why it is no longer necessary, but an 
obstacle to progress.” 
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“The place of religion,” we read, “is taken by the ethics 
of Communism . . . Stealing, lying, murder, etc., are just as 
wrong for the atheist Soviet Union as for Christian England. 
It is the point of view from which these acts are regarded that 
is different. For the Russians these acts are wrongs against 
the community and the race, and so cannot be tolerated. 
For the religious person they are first sins against God which 
can be expiated. Soviet children are taught to be moral be- 
cause a Communist state can only be built by a highly moral 
people, and not because a deity will punish them for doing 
wrong. 


“As far as my experience goes,” writes the author, ““Com- 
munist ethics certainly has as good results as religion.” 


No adequate idea of the scope and significance of the 
book can be given in a short review. There is a chapter on 
polytechnization, one on creative self-expression, one on pre- 
school education, and many others to make up the 300 pages 
of the book. In the chapter on “discipline” we are told that 
corporal punishment in Russia is prohibited by law. ‘The 
educated Russian’’, we read, “regards corporal punishment as 
a barbarism which no enlightened people can tolerate. One 
of the questions I was never able to answer to Russians was 
why a highly civilized country like England uses and justifies 
corporal punishment.” 


One of the most significant aspects of Russian education 
is the social philosophy upon which it is based. The Russians 
believe that it is the environment, not heredity, that makes 
people what they are. They create the environment, and then 
depend upon this to mould the man. They believe that an 
appropriate environment will make people unselfish as well 
as selfish, co-operative as well as competitive, socially minded 
as well as individualistic. We believe differently. We hold that 
selfishness, competitiveness, and individualism are ineradic- 
able features of our inherited nature as human beings. All 
that education can do is to humanize these propensities and 
mitigate their harshness; it can no more eliminate them than 
change the color of the eyes. In fact to eliminate them would 
be unwise, even if it were possible to do so, since on their 
driving force is based both the achievements of the past 
and our hope for the future. What is the truth of the matter 
as touching these rival philosophies? In Russia armchair 
theorizing on the question has been superseded by the test 
of practice. It is this direct challenge to our basic social 
philosophy that gives to Russian education a universal sig- 
nificance. Hence the appropriateness of the title of the 
book we have been considering: “Changing Man”. 


THE SPIRIT OF INQUIRY 
In Education the spirit of inquiry must be ever at work, 
and new ideas, in keeping with the needs of the time, must be 
continually advanced by its philosophers and experimenters. 
—The Scottish Educational Journal. 
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The 1938 Conference of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 


Report on Salary Schedules 


tracted particular attention was that on SALARY 

SCHEDULES, prepared by a Committee of Saskat- 
chewan Teachers, headed by Mr. F. R. Bolton. It is a 35-page 
report, with tables and graphs, and contains much valuable 
information for anyone who is interested in this matter of 
Salary Schedules. 

The Foreword explains that it was prepared because of 
insistent demands from teachers in Saskatchewan for a pro- 
vincial salary schedule, sponsored by the Saskatchewan 
Teachers’ Federation. It points out that— 


“In its investigation the committee has kept chiefly in 
mind the plight of the rural and small town teacher. The 
rural teacher has remained, and will continue to remain 
until something really positive and constructive has been 
done about it, the Cinderella of the teaching profession. An 
improvement in the economic position of our teachers will 
be an important advance towards the final objective of our 
school system: the education of our boys and girls who trudge 
hopefully and expectantly to school.” 

It states that the purposes of the investigation were four: 


1. To study conditions as they at present exist within the 
teaching profession, and also external conditions which affect 
the economic life of the teachers; 

2. To compare salaries of teachers in Saskatchewan with 
those of teachers in other parts of the Empire, in the United 
States, and in the larger units in Canada; 

8. To study authoritative opinions by investigators on the 
question of what policies should govern a salary schedule; 

4. To draw up a tentative minimum salary schedule for 
Saskatchewan—not a maximum, but merely a minimum, be- 
low which a district cannot go. 

The suggestion is made that it would be very helpful to 
teachers in any and every province if similar studies were 
made in other provinces, in order that the results may be 
compared, and a more comprehensive picture secured. . 


WHAT IS A SALARY SCHEDULE? 


“By a Salary Schedule is meant a plan formally adopted 
by a Board of Education for the payment of school employ- 
ees, which to a large degree determines the initia] salary, the 
amount and number of the yearly increments, and the maxi- 
mum salary received by the various groups of teachers, prin- 
cipals,‘and other employees with specified qualifications.” 


THE PURPOSE IN MAINTAINING SALARY 
SCHEDULES 

1. “It should determine the quality of people attracted to 
the profession. It cannot be expected that people will enter a 
profession that promises only perpetual financial anxiety, 
thwarted ambitions, and bitter old age.” If we are to estab- 
lish our profession on a firm basis we must endeavor to make 
it proportionately as attractive as the opportunities offered 
in other professions. 

2. To secure new teachers, who are personally competent 
and professionally prepared. 


A MONG the Special Reports presented, one which at- 
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3. To encourage the professional growth of teachers while 
in service. 

4. To retain the most competent teachers in the school 
system. 

The following are a few of the interesting points brought 
out in the Report: 

(a) In all other parts of the Empire, except Canada, 
salary schedules are functioning on a permanent basis. In 
both Britain and the other Dominions there were at first 
local school districts of one kind or another, but these were 
discarded when it was found that they were unable either to 
administer or finance schools. In Australia and South Africa 
the State or Provincial Governments pay the teachers, who 
have the status of civil servants. 

(b) Except in Canada the rural teacher is paid as highly, 
or a higher salary than the urban teacher. In England and 
Scotland the one-room rural teacher is treated as a head teach- 
er and obtains a greater salary than an assistant in the ele- 
mentary school in town. New Zealand writes: “No scheme 
would be acceptable in New Zealand that made any difference 
between city, town or country, except in favor of the country.” 

(c) Outside of America, schedules for men are generally 
higher than for women. In America the schedules in the 
United States and in the larger units of Alberta and British 
Columbia are the same for men and women. 

(d) In Canada and other parts of the Empire, salaries 
are higher in secondary schools than in the elementary 
schools. In the United States there is a general tendency in 
the State Schedule toward what is called the single salary 
schedule, which differentiates salaries on qualifications and 
not on grades taught. 

(e) The National. Education Research Bulletin, Wash- 
ington says: “The phrase cost of living refers not only to 
trends in the purchasing power of the dollar, but also to the 
amount of money which the teacher will require in a given 
community to maintain an acceptable plan of living.” 

The variations in cost of living are discussed in detail, 
and it is pointed out that in Australia there is an attempt to 
adjust salaries to cost of living. With reference to an ac- 
cepted plan of living this statement is made: “‘The Committee 
believes that if a teacher is going to keep up with his work, 
improve his standing and maintain a fresh and cheerful out- 
look on life, he is entitled to a standard equal with that ob- 
taining in other professions for those who have similar re- 
sponsibilities and who have spent an equal amount of time in 
preparation for their life’s work.” And again: “The teachers 
with first class certificates should finally obtain a wage 2.2 
times that of unskilled labor, and a university graduate should 
receive 3.0 times that of the unskilled laborer.’ 


POLICIES WHICH SHOULD GOVERN THE SALARY 
SCHEDULE 
Some of the points made are: 

1. In attempting to establish the Minimum Salary the 
schedule maker should proceed upon the theory that the 
beginner’s salary would support the teacher and give a rea- 
sonable return on his investment. It should be low in com- 
parison with the maximum or ultimate salary of the teacher 
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who has proved his worth and evidenced his intention of 
making teaching a profession. It should compare favorably 
with that received in other work requiring equal preparation 
and ability. 

It is recommended that the minimum be tentatively es- 
tablished at a figure not less than one and one-third times 
the total annual cost of appropriate necessities for an in- 
experienced teacher without dependents, living apart from 
relatives but not maintaining a home. This would permit 75 
per cent for necessities, 10 per cent for saving, 5 per cent 
for giving and 10 per cent for betterment. However if the 
salary so determined were found to be significantly less than 
the average income obtainable by inexperienced persons of 
equivalent ability and training on other lines of work, it 
might need to be raised in order to attract the kind of indi- 
viduals desired as teachers. 

2. The maximum salary offered should be at least suffi- 
cient to support a family of average size at a genuinely cul- 
tural standard of living. This does not mean that teachers 
should be paid different amounts according to the number of 
dependents they have; it means rather that because the 
raising of a family is a normal and desirable function, it 
should be adequately provided for at the upper levels of the 
salary schedule. If this is not done many competent persons 
will either be driven from the profession or be prevented from 
maintaining their maximum efficiency. Reports of the Na- 
tional Education Association recommended an increase of 
10 per cent in a teacher’s salary for each year of additional 
training, and this is approved by general practice in the 
United States. 

8. As to increments—some authorities advocate that 
“salary increments be so arranged that a teacher may pro- 
gress from the minimum to the maximum in about ten years.” 
Others advocate twenty increments, to keep teachers “en- 
couraged and working up to capacity.” 

It is generally felt that to have the size of the increment 
vary with the efficiency rating is a dangerous policy and is 
apt to lead to grave injustice. 

Note: Copies of this report may be obtained from the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation Secretary, Mr. C. N. Crutch- 
field, Shawinigan Falls, Que., for twenty-five cents (25c) 
postpaid—the cost of printing and mailing. 


PORT OF MISSING MEN 

Will anyone knowing the present address of any of the 
persons listed below kindly communicate with the A.T.A. 
Office, Imperial Bank Building, ye 
Catherine L. Alt J. Parker 
Mildred R. Arthur paar Plupek 
D. Margaret Bowen Kenneth H. Seale 
Winnifred Bullock Gertrude M. Smith 
Helen A. aww Gladys R. Smith 
Margaret Dam Irma M. Soderburg 
Dorothy Grikom Emily K. Strachan 
Mabel F. Jobe Olive M. Stratte 
Germaine A. Marchand Edith Dorothy Thomlinson 
Ruth G. McLean Florence Tobin 
Mrs. Laura Woods Lillian M. Marsden 
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BOOK REVIEW 


TESTING AND THE USES OF TEST RESULTS 
By Edward Lincoln and Linwood Workman 


Published by the Macmillan Co., New York 
Price $2.00 


Reviewed by Mr. T. D. Baker, Millet 


derstanding of the new style tests which are displacing 

the formal or essay type of examination. Adequate 
data is provided to prove why the essay examination may 
no longer hold its former position in the measurement of 
educational achievement. In view of the increasing impor- 
tance of individual diagnosis and remedial teaching, this text 
is especially useful to teachers in the elementary and in- 
termediate schools. 


if HIS book is sufficiently comprehensive to give an un- 


The authors trace the history of the testing movement 
and explain fully the nature and the uses of standard tests. 
Much illustrative matter is presented to show the relation- 
ship of different types of tests, their particular values, and 
the advantages and disadvantages of the use of each type. 
The testing project has been outlined and the method of 
selecting, administering and scoring tests carefully explained. 
A succeeding chapter explains the use of standard tests in the 
diagnosis of pupil difficulties. 


Stress is placed on the fact that such testing is of no par- 
ticular value unless followed by remedial work, and one 
chapter is devoted to the discussion of the learning process 
and its place in remedial teaching. This is followed by sug- 
gestions as to types of remedial exercises which might be 
prepared even by the teacher in the rural school. Indeed, it 
is to such teachers that the authors offer the new type tests 
as a means of lightening the teaching load. 


Methods of compiling tests are carefully explained, to- 
gether with methods of scoring, scoring devices, and systems 
of grouping and summarizing scores. Difficulties in setting up 
tests in various subjects are also explained. For those who 
are interested in using the printed test materials such as are 
available, procedure to be followed in arriving at various 
ages and quotients is explained in simple terms. 

An 83 page appendix is provided, giving statistical 
methods and a very full bibliography on the subject. 

Another book, somewhat more technical in its approach, 
which should prove useful to High School teachers is The 
Construction and Use of Achievement Examinations, pre- 
pared under the auspices of a committee of the American 
Council of Education and Published by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company, New York, price $2.40. 

Both of these books may be obtained on request from the 
library of the Alberta Teachers’ Association, Edmonton. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Fleet, Alberta, 
The Editor, The A.T.A. Magazine, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dear Sir: 

Permit me to take some of your busy time in pointing 
out a thing of interest to you. The A.T.A. seems hurt that 
few students are taking the course in Vocational Guidance. 
High school students haven’t changed from former times, 
they still want to get through as soon as possible and study 
the Regulations with the idea of accumulating 100 credits 
with the greatest speed. They certainly are not going to 
study a subject which carries only one credit. That doesn’t 
help count up to 100 very fast. 


Another reason is that teachers have not had the op- 
portunity to become acqainted with the course nor the 
text. You know we are hounded and chased around by the 
Department of Education to such an extent we haven’t 
the time to read as many books as we should like. That 
goes for Summer School or other courses. (I’m just stating 
the general viewpoint of rural teachers). 

Your book “Choosing Your Life Work” has just been 
read and I assure you it is a splendid piece of work and I 
really can’t see how you accomplished it and yet are able 
to sell it for 90 cents. Books of this nature are valued in 
dollars. I will do my best to advertise it among the few 
teachers around here and I feel certain as teachers as a 
whole become acquainted with the aims, you will see the 
enrolment increase in High School. 

It is to be regretted the subject carries only one credit. 

Thanking you for your kind attention. 


Yours truly, 
ALBERT B. WETTER. 


Calgary, Alberta, 
Mr. J. W. Barnett, 
General Secretary A.T.A., 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dear Mr. Barnett: 


Thanks for the wire and tacks received this morning— 
and while I am acknowledging the receipt of these hanging 
facilities, I would like to say a word or two in appreciation 
of the action of the A.T.A. Executive in presenting me 
with this artistic token of Life Membership in the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association—of what was in my heart that evening 
but for which my dumb lips could not find utterance. 

An organization that has the pillared support of eighteen 
of the great fundamentals of exalted human character is 
not only aspiring but inspiring. It has a high aim—and its 
achievements have already been and will continue to be of 
corresponding excellence. 

On the evening that the Association did me the honor 
of presentation of the beautiful membership card, as we 
sat round the banquet table, there passed in review before 
my mind the struggles of the Association’s early years—the 
series of objectives sought and won. The industry, perse- 
verance, initiative, dependability and loyal co-operation 
through which so much has been accomplished—the con- 
tributions which the succeeding executives have made in- 
dividually and collectively, it seems to me, make a record 
in which the teaching profession of this province may take 
a good amount of satisfaction. In my humble opinion no 
province within the Dominion can surpass it. The Executive, 
changing from year to year has never failed to maintain 
the same high standard. Through all the changes one strong 
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strand has been permanent—the dynamic, pugnacious per- 
sonality of the alert and able General Secretary—this has 
meant much. 

The magazine, I believe, will bear comparison with any 
other and the research work carried on under the banner 
of the Association is worthy of great praise. Much of 
it is mystery to me—but mystery workers have always been 
very alluring. 

Twenty-three years ago I saw in the birth of the pro- 
fessional consciousness of the Alberta Teachers a promise 
of increasing social well-being through the activity of the 
schools. The gradual fulfilment of that promise may be 
noted today. 

These are some of the thoughts that sauntered through 
my mind—that evening when your able and energetic 
president, Dr. Lazerte, so kindly presented me with the 
visible, material evidence of life membership in the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association and I should like the Executive to 
know that I appreciate their action—and the honor very 
much. I leave it with you, their Secretary, to acquaint 
them with that fact. 

Fraternally yours, 


RACHEL J. COUTTS. 


The Editor, 
The A.T.A. Magazine, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
Dear Sir: 

We are privileged to supply teachers throughout the 
Province with eye charts and Prevention of Blindness Lit- 
erature, and, as a result of this and other representations, 
we have many cases of poor vision referred to us for our 
attention. However, there seems to be somewhat of a mis- 
understanding on the part of many teachers of our Pre- 
vention of Blindness Policy, and on this account we are 
obliged to refuse service in a good many of the cases re- 
ferred to us. 


We thought perhaps you would be interested in having 
an outline of our Prevention of Blindness Policy for publica- 
tion in The Alberta Teachers’ Association Magazine. Our 
policy in this connection is as follows: 

The Canadian National Institute for the Blind in Al- 
berta undertakes the responsibility of providing glasses 
or treatment which, in the opinion of an eye specialist, will 
result in the preventing of blindness. To qualify for such 
service, a client must first be financially unable to obtain an 
eye specialist’s treatment on his own behalf. Secondly, 
the applicant for such service must complete a questionnaire 
supplied by the Canadian National Institute for the Blind 
and obtain a certificate from a medical doctor to the effect 
that treatment by an eye specialist is essential. Where a 
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medical doctor’s opinion is not available, a school nurse or 
other responsible persons are asked to make a preliminary 
eye test. 

If, after the preliminary investigation, it is believed the 
eye condition of the applicant is such that if not attended to 
blindness may result, or where the degree of vision is already 
less than 1/10 of normal in the better eye, the Canadian Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind is prepared to pay transporta- 
tion costs for tke client to visit an eye specialist. It is also 
prepared to make arrangements for such examination and, 
providing after such examination it is found the case comes 
within the jurisdiction of the Institute, it will pay, or other- 
wise arrange through Municipalities, Provincial Government, 
or other authorities, to have glasses or treatment provided. 

Note: The Canadian National Institute for the Blind can- 
not be at any expense simply for the comfort or convenience 
of an applicant for service. It must be assured that action 
is essential to prevent blindness. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Canadian National Institute for the Blind. 


D. M. MACALISTER, 
Executive Officer, 
Northern Alberta. 


C.T.F. NEWS 


THE FUNDAMENTALS 


According to newspaper reports, some School Districts 
in Nova Scotia owe their teachers in salaries due amounts 
which total over $200,000. An editorial in this connection, 
referring particularly to the rural teachers who are unpaid, 
says, in conclusion: 

“The cause of education in this Province will continue 
to be well-nigh hopeless until the whole system is over- 
hauled and placed upon a modern and efficient basis. 

“The solution of this problem may lie in a larger school 
‘unit—or even a wholly provincial school unit—but the 
educational system of Nova Scotia will never be satisfac- 
tory until there are equal educational opportunities for 
every child in Nova Scotia, and until the school teachers 
themselves are paid reasonably for their services”. 


LARGE PROFESSIONAL GROUPS VITAL 

An important part of this broader outlook on the part 
of the profession is an affiliation of the members in organi- 
zations designed to raise the morale and standards of 
teachers. Through proper professional organizations, 
teachers may strengthen their services to society, keep in 
touch with the great masses of the people, and appreciate 
and understand the crucial problems of contemporary life. 
These organizations may also serve as the mediums through 
which teachers open new and broader avenues of service to 
the children and youth of society today. Generally speaking, 
our educational workers could jfurther develop the ad- 
vantages of their organization. There is a notable rise and 
decline in membership as economic conditions change. The 
turnover in the profession on the part of many is only tem- 
porary. These conditions would be greatly improved by a 
more closely organized personnel in the teaching profes- 
sion.—Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Pennsylvania. 


LARGER UNIT 


At a Convention of Trustees held recently at Balcarres, 
Saskatchewan, a resolution was passed favoring the present 
system of School Administration. They asked that the 
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present system be not changed to the Larger School Unit 
until the advantages of-such a change have been clearly 
demonstrated by éxperimental units as proposed at the last 
Provincial Trustees’ Convention. In any event they thought 
that the ratepayers should first be consulted. Another reso- 
lution requested that 60 per cent of the total cost of 
School Districts should be met by the government grant 
and that funds for this purpose be raised by a general Pro- 
vincial tax exclusive of Provincial land taxation. 


NO WAGE CUT 
The President of the Association of American Railroads 
recently announced that the major roads of the United 
States would withdraw their present notice of a 15 per cent 
wage cut for nearly one million workers. 


FEDERAL AID ASKED 

Representatives of the Canadian Student Assembly will 
approach Premier King and leaders of the Federal Govern- 
ment Opposition for aid in obtaining $500,000 annual grant 
for scholarships in Canadian Universities. Under the plan 
one thousand students would receive $500 per year; these 
scholarships would be large enough to carry a student 
through the entire University course. 


BEDSIDE SCHOOL 
Superintendent J. O. Pincock, of Winnipeg, is working 
out a plan to provide “Bedside teachers” for crippled 
children. A Central Clinic may be established so that 
children receiving medical treatment will at the same time 
have their educational requirements attended to. 


OPPOSING LARGER UNITS 


At a recent Convention the Trustees in a Western Pro- 
vince went on record as being opposed to the establishment 
of Larger School Districts of Administration, but at the 
same Convention went on record as favoring the unification 
of three Western Weeklies published in the three Prairie 
Provinces. They were not quite consistent. 


LONDON 
The latest available figures showed that there were 
3,890 classes in London with over forty pupils on the roll. 
An effort is being made to have this reduced to thirty. At 
one time many classes showed an attendance of between 
sixty and ninety. 
DENMARK 
The new Education Act in Denmark provides that the 
number of pupils in a class in town schools must not exceed 
thirty-three, the limit for country schools being thirty-five. 
If a child should live at a distance of more than two and a 
quarter miles from the school, the local authorities must 
arrange for the child to be brought to school. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 

Fundamentally the welfare of each citizen, and there- 
fore the welfare of the aggregate of citizens which makes 
the Nation, must rest upon individua] thrift and energy, 
resolution, and intelligence. Nothing can take the place of 
this individual capacity; but wise legislation and honest and 
intelligent administration can give it the fullest scope, the 
largest opportunity to work to good effect.—Theodore 
Roosevelt. 
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The Junior Language Texts 
A WORD OF EXPLANATION 


By DR. DONALDA DICKIE, Provincial Normal School, 
Edmonton 


lem of taking over training for social adjustment. This 

function of education which was formerly performed in 
the home and in industry by the experience method has sud- 
denly been thrust upon the school which must now add social 
training to its traditional task of imparting to the young 
individual the traditional racial skills: language, reading, 
writing, arithmetic. 

The Alberta course of Study for Elementary Schools 
meets this challenge in the simplest possible way, saying in 
effect, ““We use half of each school day, preferably the morn- 
ing, for teaching the traditional skills by the instruction and 
drill method, and the other half of the day for training in 
social adjustments by the experience, or enterprise method.” 


The secret of success in all training for skill is plenty of 
practise. For the morning’s drill work, the elementary teach- 
er is provided with readers for reading practise and Number 
Highways to supply the needed practise in arithmetic. Writ- 
ing, too, has its fifteen, or twenty minute period of practise 
daily. Language, the most important of all the skills is com- 
monly left out in the cold. The busy teacher assigns to his 
senior grades, or groups, practise work in the Number High- 
ways and begins the day with primary reading, working from 
class to class. As a result, some groups “do arithmetic” for 
an hour, or an hour and a half every morning. The teacher 
knows that that is more practise than arithmetic should have 
in elementary classes, but what is he to do? 

The answer is a language text which the pupils can use 
in the same way as they use the Number Highways. Then, 
when the older groups have practised arithmetic for forty-five 
minutes, the teacher can ask them to change texts and work 
at language exercises for the next forty-five minutes. In this 
way, the daily language practise so greatly needed can be 
managed. 

It was to fill this need and place that the Junior Lan- 
guage texts were prepared. They are not intended to be used 
in connection with the enterprise; they were planned for the 
morning teaching and practise period, the exercises to be 
assigned to the pupils for seatwork just as arithmetic exer- 
cises are assigned. The language forms for which practise 
exercises are supplied have been chosen carefully to in- 
clude particularly those which the pupils need to use in con- 
nection with their enterprises: how to write notes; give a 
talk; make a report; carry on a meeting; write minutes, 
business letters, plays, verses; make a chart; study a topic; 


T modern school is everywhere wrestling with the prob- 
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read to collect facts etc. The sample forms and exercises are, 
of necessity, related now to one enterprise and now to an- 
other; every exercise has to be about some topic; but it is 
not intended that the children should work out the enter- 
prises mentioned in the text any further than the practise 
exercise requires. After working out the practise exercise on 
the topic mentioned in the book, the pupil may, if desired, 
repeat the exercise on a topic connected with the enterprise 
currently in hand in the school. 

Oral practise is always difficult to provide in a text. For 
this purpose, the Junior Language texts suggest that the 
pupils should work as partners, or in groups of three or more. 
Modern teachers are accustomed to having their pupils work 
together in groups and the language work can be done 
quietly. Work with partners is equally effective in oral read- 
ing. 

As with the Number Highways, the Language text is 
printed in three books: A, B and C. The books deal with dif- 
ferent topics but they are of approximately equal difficulty. 
It is intended that, in graded schools, grade four should use 
Book A, Grade Five Book B and Grade Six Book C. In rural 
schools, the books should be cycled; that is, grades four, five 
and six should be taken together as one group for language 
practise. This group should use Book A one year, work 
through Book B the next year, and Book C the third year. 
For the best results in practise, the pupils need one book be- 
tween two, or at least one book for each three pupils. Every- 
one admits that the forms of language need much more prac- 
tise than they usually get. It is hoped that the little books 
will save the teacher’s time and enable him to provide ade- 
quate practise. 
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Gift Shop at EATON’S 


She Never Has Enough Stockings! 
Delight Her with_a Stocking Wardrobe 





And when you’re choosing her stockings be sure you select from 
well known lines that will give smart, dependable service. Such lines 
as BRAEMORE, EATONIA, KAYSER, PHANTOM and VANITY FAIR. 
Each brand offers its own special features and a range of textures for 
every-occasion wear. Two and three thread sheer chiffons, four and 
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The new Christmas 
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The EATONIA slogan certainly recommends these shirts for 
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Calgary or Edmonton 
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Santa Claus 


invites all children to 
write to him in care of 
EATON’S — nearest ad- 
dress to you. 
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BROADCASTS FOR SCHOOLS 
Over the Alberta Educational Network 


A series of broadcasts for schools, sponsored by the De- 
partment of Education, began on Monday, November 14, at 
3 p.m. over the Alberta Educational Network. The broad- 
casts originate from the studios of CKUA, University of Al- 
berta, Edmonton, CFCN, Calgary, and CJOC, Lethbridge. 


Dr. G. F. McNally, Deputy Minister of Education, opened 
the first broadcast with a short address to the school children 
of Alberta, explaining the purpose of the series of broadcasts 
and expressing the hope that children would enjoy them 
thoroughly. He invited all listeners to send in reports and 
comments to the Department of Education or to the station 
from which the broadcast was received. 

The broadcasts have been arranged in the following 
weekly schedule, to be continued until next April, with the 
necessary intermissions for Christmas and Easter: 
Monday—3 :00-3:15 p.m.: 

News Commentary—Mr. Watson Thomson, Department 

of Extension, University of Alberta. 
Tuesday—=3 :00-3 :30 p.m.: 

Class Singing (Intermediate and High School)—Mr. 

Glyndwr Jones, F.R.A.M., Calgary, and Mr. Thomas Jen- 

kins, Mus.B., Calgary. 
Wednesday—3 :00-3 :30 p.m.: 

Music Appreciation (Intermediate and High School )— 

Mr. Glyndwr Jones, F.R.A.M., Calgary and Mr. Thomas 

Jenkins, Mus.B., Calgary. 

Friday—3 :00-3:30 p.m.: 

Elementary School Music—Miss Janet McIlvena, L.R.S.M. 

Supervisor of Music for the Lethbridge Schools. 

The music broadcasts will be directed and supervised by 
a sub-committee acting under the direction of the Depart- 
ment’s Committee on Radio Education. 

Teachers are invited to report on these broadcasts by 
sending their comments or suggestions to the Department of 
Education, Edmonton, or by writing to the broadcasters in 
care of the station from which the broadcast was received, 
pointing out special problems or difficulties which the broad- 
casters may be able to deal with in subsequent broadcasts. 


December Songs for the Intermediate School (Tuesday 
and Wednesday Broadcasts) 

Banks of Allan Water 

Early One Morning 

’Twas a Lover and His Lass 

Charlie is My Darlin’ 

Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes 
Good King Wenceslas 

Hark the Herald Angels Sing 

The First Noel 

Deck the Hall 

Silent Night 

These songs may be found in The Music Hour, Book 2, 
(or in Murdoch’s School Songs, Series A and B). 

It is very important that every student listening to the 
broadcast have a copy of the songs used. If the number of 
music books in the class is not sufficient for this purpose, it is 
suggested that the teacher prepare hectographed copies of 
the songs. 
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DECEMBER SONGS FOR DIVISION I. 
(Friday Broadcast) 
December 2. 
Away in a Manger—Grade 2 Reader. 
SILENT NIGHT 
Silent night, holy night 
All is calm, all is bright, 
Round yon virgin Mother and Child 
Holy Infant so tender and mild, 
Sleep in Heavenly Peace. 
December 9. 
ESKIMO SONG 
I am a gay little Eskimo, I live in the North in a House of 
snow, 
I play on the ice and I snowball too, there are so many nice 
things to do. 
My cap is of fur, and my coat is too, Jack Frost cannot bite 
me as he bites you 
For J am as warm as warm can be, up in my home by the 
frozen sea. 
I have three big dogs and they pull my sleigh, I crack my 
whip and away and away, 
Over the ice and the snow they flee, back to my home by the 
frozen sea. 
JOLLY OLD, ST. NICHOLAS 
Jolly old St. Nicholas lean your ear this way, 
Don’t you tell a single soul what I’m going to say, 
Christmas Eve is coming soon, now you dear old man 
Whisper what you’ll bring to me, tell me if you can. 
When the clock is striking twelve, when I’m fast asleep, 
Down the chimney broad and black with your pack you’ll 
creep, 
All the stockings you will find hanging in a row, 
Mine will be the shortest one, you’ll be sure to know. 
Johnny wants a pair of skates, Susie wants a dolly, 
Nellie wants a story book, she thinks dolls are funny, 
As for me my little brain is not very bright, 
Choose for me dear old Santa Claus, what you think is right. 
December 16. 


DEAR OLD SANTA CLAUS (Prog. Book 1, Page 3) 
Down the chimney broad and black, Comes Old Santa Claus, 
Laden with his Christmas pack, Dear Old Santa Claus, 
Tops and skates and sleds for sliding, Jolly hobby horse for 

riding, 
Oh, such treasures in his pack, Dear Old Santa Claus. 
Such a merry fellow he, Dear Old Santa Claus, 
Generous as he can be, Dear Old Santa Claus 
For the girls new bows and laces, baby dolls with smiling 
faces, 
Don’t forget to call on me, Dear Old Santa Claus. 
FIRST NOEL (Hymn Book) 
The first Noel the angels did say 
Was to certain poor shepherds in fields as they lay, 
In fields where they lay keeping their sheep, 
On a cold winter’s night that was so deep 
Noel, Noel, Noel, Noel, 
Born is the King of Israel. 
December 23, Review. 
RE “SEWING BOOK FOR GIRLS’ CLUBS” 
On page 226 of the Programme of Studies for the Inter- 
mediate Schools there is a reference to a bulletin entitled 
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“Sewing Book for Girls’ Clubs.” The Department is advised 
that the Dominion Department of Agriculture does not pub- 
lish any sewing book of the kind described, and asks 
teachers not to send further requests to the Dominion De- 
partment of Agriculture for this pamphlet. 


CIRCULAR LETTER 
To Registrars and Principals of Schools and Colleges: 

The following arrangements have been authorized for 
teachers and students of Canadian Schools and Colleges in 
connection with the Christmas and New Year Holidays, 1938- 
1939: 

(a) Territory—Between all stations Fort William, Ont., 
Armstrong, Ont., and west in Canada, also from stations in 
said territory to stations in Canada east thereof. Between 
all points in Canadian Passenger Association, W.L., terri- 
tory and Detroit, Port Huron and Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan; 
Buffalo, Suspension Bridge, Fort Covington, Helena, Bom- 
bay, Massena and Rouses Point, N.W.; Norton, Island Pond, 
Highgate Springs and Newport, Vt.; Lowelltown, Houlton, 
Fort Fairfield and Vanceboro, Me.; (from and to New Bruns- 
wick), and intermediate stations in the U.S.A. 

(b) Conditions—Tickets will be sold to teachers and 
pupils of Canadian Schools and Colleges, on surrender of 
Canadian Passenger Association teachers’ and pupils’ Vaca- 
tion Certificate, Form 18W (revised). 

(c) Fares: First Class—Normal one-way first-class and 
one-quarter for round trip, minimum charge 25 cents. 

Coach Class—Normal one-way coach fare and one- 
quarter for round trip, minimum charge 25 cents. 

(d) Dates of Sale and Limits—School vacation tickets 
to be sold good going Saturday, November 26, to and in- 
cluding Monday, January 2, 1939; valid for return passage 
leaving destination not later than midnight, Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 31, 1939. Tickets will be good for continuous passage 
only. 

CANADIAN PASSENGER ASSOCIATION, 
Jos. P. Parker, Secretary. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION PROGRAMS TO BE HEARD 
OVER CFAC, CALGARY, SATURDAY MORNING AT 
9:45, PREPARED BY I. H. GRAHAM, INSTUCTOR 
IN MUSIC AT THE CALGARY NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Saturday, December 17th, will be devoted to a program 
for the little people. “March of the Toys” from Victor Her- 
bert’s “Babes in Toyland” will be played by the Victor Con- 
cert Orchestra, under the direction of Nathaniel Shilkret. On 
the same program will also be heard other selections from 
“Babes in Toyland’’, namely, “In the Toymaker’s Workshop”, 
“Never Mind Bo-Peep”, “Go to Sleep, Slumber Deep”, “Toy- 
land”, and “I Can’t do that Sum”. 

December 24th, two selections from the Oratorio, “The 
Messiah”, by Handel, “And the Glory of the Lord Shall be 
Revealed’’, and the “Amen Chorus” will be presented. 

On December 31st, will be heard “Largo’’, by Handel, and 
“Pomp and Circumstance”, by Elgar. “Largo’’, today is best 
known as a well-loved concert piece. However in its original 
setting it is a tenor solo from the opera “Xerxes”. Xerxes 
enters at the beginning of the first act and sings a song in 
praise of the plane tree (our own sycamore) whose branches 
shade him. 

Saturday, January 7th, will be devoted to a program of 
stories told in music and different types of rhythm, for the 
little people. The first musical story will be ‘“‘Of‘a Tailor and 
a Bear’. The second little story told in music is of the 
“Wild Horsemen. “The Little Hunters” is another fine story 
told entirely in music. 

The latter part of the program will be devoted to different 
types of rhythm. Have you ever been out on a lake in a boat, 
tossed up and down on the waves? If you have you will un- 
derstand the rythm in “Boating on the Lake”, by Kullak. On 
this program will also be heard “Knight of the Hobby 
Horse”. ; 

In the days when stage coaches were used, a man would 
ride on the near leader horse. He was called a postilion. When 
Godard composed “Postilion’? he had the music imitate the 
rhythm of a trotting horse. A country dance has a rhythm all 
its own. Notice the emphasis on certain notes to fit in with 
different steps in the “Peasant Dance”’. 
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You Wouldn’t 
Buy a Car for the 
Noise It Makes! 


You no longer admire a horseless carriage of 
1900 vintage for the racket it makes—you 
buy a sleek, smooth, streamlined straight- 
eight. 
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Teachers’ Helps Department 


Edited by W. D. McDougall, B.A., Normal Practice School, Edmonton 


We are indebted to Miss Tyner for the feature article 
this month. Her contribution should be especially helpful to 
those teachers who have enterprises in Division I and Division 
II. It suggests that the same theme, developed on different 
levels, might be a reasonable solution of the problem of run- 
ning two activities at one time. 


The few suggestions regarding spelling in the Interme- 
diate Grades may be helpful. For Primary teachers struggling 
with the problem of Manuscript Writing and Spelling, may 
we suggest that you look up the December 1937 issue of this 
Magazine. In it, on page 28, you will find a useful and usable 
article by Miss Michael. 


SPELLING IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


OME Intermediate school teachers are sincerely con- 
G comes about the problem of spelling. Perhaps they feel 
“ that incoming pupils from the elementary school are not 
so competent as their predecessors; perhaps the limited ration 
of time doled out for English seems so scant that some el- 
ements of the course must simply go by the board. For one 
reason or another there has been expressed a desire for a 
spelling text to place in the hands of the pupils to serve as 
an individual guide and help which the more deficient pupils 
may use during study periods. 


At the Intermediate School level spelling is becoming a 
highly individualized skill; some pupils have developed such 
a degree of dexterity that only very occasionally do they really 
need to “learn” a word; other pupils have varying degrees of 
deficiency. With such a wide range of ability in evidence it is 
wasteful of an already scant time-ration to teach the same 
list of words to a class, and equally so to use a word list 
devised by anyone else but the pupils and teacher. 


In the Normal Practice School all instruction is individ- 
ualized. Each pupil in each grade has a spelling card on which 
he records any word mis-spelled in any written language sit- 
uation—composition, science, health or socia] studies notes, 
and examinations. This implies that all written work must 
be checked closely, and you may have too many demands up- 
on your time to permit of your doing anything so laborious 
and exacting. Very well, have those pupils who are competent 
spellers do some of the checking for you; they will miss very 
few words, and what is missed one time will be picked up on 
another occasion. When the mis-spelled words have been re- 
corded, the cards are filed in a box on the teacher’s desk. This 
filing system allows the teacher to keep a supervisory eye 
on the progress each pupil is making in remedying his de- 
ficiency. When the card is kept in the pupil’s desk several 
things may happen to it; it may be lost; it may be forgotten or 
ignored by pupil and teacher; it certainly will become 
crumpled and unsightly. 


As soon as words begin to accumulate on the cards, the 
remedial work begins. During remedia] English periods, or at 
odd moments, the pupils study privately their private and in- 
timate howlers. From time to time the pupils give each other 
written tests on words selected at random from the whole 
series. As he spells a word correctly the pupil is permitted to 
place a check mark on the card after the word. When three 
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check marks have been accumulated from irregularly spaced 
tests the word may be scored off as learned. There is a feel- 
ing of very solid satisfaction derived from this objective 
evidence of increasing skill and power in a sphere where one 
has been deficient and helpless. Naturally, the teacher will 
do some of the testing, especially among the notably weaker 
element in the class. 


The filing cards may be the standard 5” by 8” size, but if 
these are not available, any light-weight cardboard which 
will take ink without blotting, or even heavy paper, is a 
satisfactory substitute. 


There are, however, the chronically weak spellers, those 
who can do more weird things with four or five inoffensive 
letters than could ever have emanated from the imagination 
of an Edgar Allen Poe. First, the teacher should satisfy him- 
self that the pupil’s vision is not defective. The poor child 
may not be able to distinguish between an e and an i with 
consequent distortion of visual images. Second, subject the 
pupil’s writing to a careful analysis. Frequently the poor 
speller writes a close, crabbed hand with letters so mal- 
formed that practice distorts the visual image. Third, the 
pupil may read very little. If this be so, he will be deficient 
also in language expression. Encourage more reading of 
books he can understand, even if his level of appreciation be 
the pulp magazine. Establish the reading habit and then 
endeavor to raise the level of appreciation. It is possible then 
to attack the problem directly through the cards, and in- 
directly through the correction of any visual defects, by im- 
proving the handwriting and by developing an interest in 
reading. 

When the pupil enters the Intermediate School he en- 
counters a large number of new content words in mathe- 
matics, social studies, science and health. These words should 
be taught as presented in their content situation. The teacher 
of English should not have to teach “parliamentary”, nor 
should the science teacher have to teach “hypotenuse”. In 
departmentalized schools each pupil should have a spelling 
card in each room on which to record his errors. After each 
test, or at other convenient periods, these words are trans- 
ferred to the card in the English room where any remedial 
work wil] be done. Thus each teacher is a teacher of spelling; 
only seriously deficient pupils become the immediate re- 
sponsibility of the English teacher. 

In dealing with these content words some discrimination 
should be exercised. Pupils who are never going to need the 
word “hypotenuse” in an adult after-leaving-school situation 
should be permitted some liberties with a word which for all 
practical purposes will never become part of their written 
vocabularies. Their time and effort will be better employed in 
mastering the familiar words and in doing more extensive 
reading. 

In the September 1937 issue of this magazine, Mr. Stanley 
Clark, B.A., contributed this list of science words which he 
found to present difficulty in spelling: 
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(1) (2) ‘ 3) 
hydrogen diaphragm Archimedes 
molecule dynamo fission 
oxygen electrolysis Galileo 
bacteria incandescent Pasteur 
carbon dioxide kinetic aneroid 
protein phenomenon constellation 
chlorine compression buoyancy 
formula convection caisson 
nitrogen kilowatt foot-pound 
oxidation photosynthesis habitat 
capillary siphon measurable 
corpuscle analyze Torricelli 

vacuum 
percussion 
satellite 


WE GO TRAVELLING BY TRAIN 
An Enterprise by Miss Clara Tyner, Edmonton 


Initiating the Enterprise. 

When school started in September the children in Grade 
III were very anxious to tell of their holiday experiences. 
Some had been at the sea-side, some had gone to the moun- 
tains, some had spent their time at Alberta lakes, while still 
others had stayed at home and had gone on hikes and picnics. 
They were also anxious to show what they had found. So to 
school were brought shells of all kinds, many interesting 
fossils, agates, stones, porcupine quills, feathers, and insects. 
These things were put in the Science Corner, arranged and 
labelled. 

When the children then told where they had found these 
things the question arose, “How did you get to the place 
where such interesting things were found?” 

The answers were: “We travelled by bus.” “We travelled 
by motor-car.” “We travelled by train.” ‘““We went on a boat.” 

Then the question: “How would you like to do an enter- 
prise about one of these ways of travel?” Every child was 
most interested. They were then asked to think some of the 
things they could make for each one: 5 

For a boat—Make a boat; make a gramopnone for danc- 
ing; make a stateroom. 

For a bus—Make a bus; play travelling by bus. 

For a car—Make a car; sleep in the car; camp out. 
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For a train—Make a car; make an engine; make berths; 
make a dining car; make the kitchen. 

The children then voted as to which enterprise they 
would like to do. The ballot was secret. Thirty voted to do the 
train, one the car, three the boat, and two the bus, so the 
train it became. 

The Committees. : 

The children decided to have the following committees: 
Coach, Berth, Chair, Diner, Kitchen, Ticket-Office, Tickets 
and Time-Table, Menus. At first a Poem, Song and Story 
Committee was mentioned. Later they decided to do this 
phase as a class. 

Exploratory or Finding-Out Activities. 

Books were collected from all available sources. Poems, 
songs and stories were marked. The songs and poems were 
read to the class for their approval. The list of stories was 
put on a chart, and then the books were put on the library 
table to be read during the free reading period and used for 
reference when needed during the work period. 
Construction Activities. 

Things made—A coach, berth, chairs, kitchen, ticket- 
office, tickets, time-table, and menus. Train booklets were 
made in which to keep stories, letters and pictures made. 

The coach was made as follows: After much experiment- 
ing with various spaces the children decided that it should be 
9 feet long, 5 feet high and 3 feet wide. They decided that 
one side should be open so that people could see what was 
going on inside. Plans were then drawn. When these were 
found to be satisfactory construction was begun. Pieces of 
8” by 3” were used for the base. Scantling and laths were 
used for the rest. This was all discarded material. Building 
paper was used for the covering. The name N.P. Zephyr 
was painted on the side. The name Zephyr was decided upon 
because some of the children had heard that the Zephyr was 
a very fast and fine train. Booklets were brought about this 
train. All the wood work on the train was sand-papered and 
varnished. 

The Berth was then made. This was made of four apple 
boxes fastened together. The frame for the head and foot was 
made of laths and wood from fruit crates. The mattress was 
made from a potato sack filled with excelsior. Discarded sheets 
and pillow-cases were made into satisfactory bed-linen. A rod 
was made of thin lath to run the curtains on. The whole 
frame-work was stained with walnut stain. The curtains were 
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made of rust colored cotton. At first it was planned to make 
the curtains green, but someone who had ridden on the 
Zephyr reported that the hangings on the real zephyr were 
rust colored. The berth is large enough for a child to curl 
up in, 

Next came the chairs. These were made from orange 
crates, and stained to match the berth. The upholstery was 
the same as the curtains. 

Then the kitchen. For the kitchen we made a little stove, 


and a cupboard for dishes. These were made from apple 
boxes. 


The ticket-office. This was made from orange-crates, and 


small fruit crates. The orange boxes were used for the 
counter. They were first covered with paper and then var- 
nished. Brown paper was used and had the advantage of 
covering all the cracks, thus giving a more realistic effect, 
and also made a little varnish go a long way. The fruit crates 
spaced on top of the orange boxes with bars in between 
made very realistic wickets. Boards were varnished and the 
signs “Tickets” and ‘“Sleeping-Car Tickets” put over their 
respective wickets. But most fascinating to all were the 
hinges and padlock put on the door (a big flat box). A till 
was made to hold the money. There was a place for small 
change, and for bills of every denomination. 

Next came tickets and a time-table. At first tickets were 
made to Regina as Mr. McDougall was taking a trip there. 
Later important places and places of interest to the children 
were selected. Berth tickets and baggage checks were also 
made. These were made from left-over bits of colored paper. 
The class as a whole decided on the places. A map was used 
to find these places. 


When the time of arrival and departure had been decided 
upon a Time-Table was made to fasten up in the ticket office. 
This was made from a piece of cardboard which had been used 
for advertising. 

Finally the diner and the menu. The pupils worked to- 
gether in making menus. Health books and collected menus 
were used. Two committees brought dishes for the dining 
room table and kept it nicely set. The menus were made of 
colored paper. On the front of each one was a little scene. 
These were nicely done. 


LEARNINGS 
Social Living. 

Buying tickets. Buying sleeping-car tickets. Greetings and 
gifts to friends going away. Ordering a meal. Politeness in 
a diner. Consideration of other people travelling. Sleeping in 
a train. Politeness and consideration for all the train helpers. 
Knowledges. 

The duties of the various train helpers—engineer, fire- 
man, conductor, brakeman, porter, waiter, steward, ticket- 
agent, signalman, sectionman, baggage master, news agent, 
red cap. 

Simple story of use of steam, and history of trains. Use 
of signals. What these signals mean. Knowledge of various 
parts of train necessary to do the various pieces of con- 
struction work. 

Arithmetic. 

Learning to write time as well as tell time. This was neces- 
sary to make and read the Time-table. Measuring to do the 
construction. Need for accuracy was shown to be very im- 
portant. Finding cost of tickets. Making change. Use was 
made of the number facts that were being studied. All the 
problem situations were made to centre around the train. 
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Art. 

Making booklets. Drawing pictures of scenes from irain. 
Illustrating songs and poems. lilustrating duties of train 
helpers. Decorating menus. Making labels. 

Health and Safety. 

Good food. Good food to eat on a train for breakfast, 
dinner and supper. What to buy from the newsie. Safety rules. 
Apply colors for train signals to street safety. 

Oral Language. 

Stories ot experiences on trains. Stories about pictures. 
Stories about the various helpers. Reports of committees on 
work done. 


Written Language. 

Letters to Mr. McDougall advertising N.P.Z. line. Writ- 
ten stories about helpers. Poems about these helpers and 
trains. Invitations to Mothers to come to see the work. Letters 
of thanks to those who have helped. Making plays. Some or 
these were group and some done by individuai pupils. ‘i hese 
plays demonstrated the learnings and social living done dur- 
ing the Enterprise. The various pieces of construction were 
the stage setting. 

Verse Speaking. 

A Modern Dragon: from Golden Flute. ’Spress—from 
Golden t lute.Trains—by Tippett. 1 Go A-'l'raveliing—w oriu 
Book. C.P.k.—Rose Fyieman—from the Golden r ute. 
Songs. 

‘:rains—Music Hour, Kindergarten, Silver Burdett. The 
Engine—Music Hour, Kindergarten, Silver Burdett. On the 
‘l'rain—Music Hour, Klementary, Silver Burdett. Choo-Choo- 
Choo—Progressive Music Manual, Vol. 1. Silver Burdett. 
Spelling. 

A long list of words was used for spelling in this Enter- 
prise. Many tool words such as want—went—go—gone— 
make—making—take—taking. Some of the Enterprise 
words included: train—ticket—berth—coach—car—diner— 
dining-car, etc. 

Writing. 

Chudren decided what important words in the Enterprise 
they wished to be able to write in Cursive Writing. ‘The sep- 
arate letters were learned and then put together in the word. 
For example: The first word decided upon was “‘train’’. T and 
I (lower case) were learned first, next N, followed by A and 
lastly R. These were put together into the word “TRAIN”. 
Reading. 

Many informal lessons were given about the train helpers. 
Longer lessons were prepared on Train Experiences. James 
Watt and the Tea-Kettle from the Canadian Third Reader 
was read. In the free reading period supplementary material 
was read. Below are some of the books. 

* 1. At Home and Far Away, Nila B. Smith. Silver Burdett. 
. Bears and Things, D. J. Dickie. J. M. Dent & Son. 
. Busy Carpenters, James Tippett. World Book Co. 
. Friends About Us, Grace Storm. Lyons Carnahan. 
Trains—A Picture Script. Copp Clark. 
. Owney the Postal Dog—aA Picture Script. Copp Clark. 
My Railway Book. Blackie and Sons. 
. The Sad Little Switch Engine, Wadsworth & Eger, Rand 
McNally. 
. Magic Hours, Gates and Huber. MacMillan. 
. Wonder World, Lewis and Rowland. John C. Winston. 
*11. The Petersham Story Books listed under Division II. 
12. Riverside Readers, Van Sickle, Seegmiller. Houghton, 
Mifflin. 
13. Many picture books published by Blackie and Son are 
interesting to the children though the information does 
not always fit our situation. 
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ATTITUDES AND APPRECIATIONS 

1. Co-operation. First their own, through working together 

to accomplish their tasks. Secondly tne co-operation nec- 

essary to have a train run saieiy and eillicientiy. 

‘LO appreciate Lully the value ol trains, the vrains and 

work tnat have gone into their construction, and the very 

great service of all the helpers. 

3. ‘the children were much interested in the question of 
tipping. ‘they decided that on the N.P.Z. Line there was 
to be no tipping. ‘he helpers wouid ai] be paid enough 
salary. ‘they were very much interested too in tne history 
of the Red Cap. 
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CULMINATION 


This was really a summary of all the learnings to which 
the mothers were invited. The program consisted of: 

1. ‘he songs and poems learned. 

z. Reports of committees with exhibits of their work. 

3. Speeches about the Train Helpers. 
4. A Play—Going to Vancouver. 


Scene 1. Getting Ready. 

Scene 2. Buying the Tickets. 
Scene 3. At the Station. 

Scene 4. On the Train. 

Scene 5. In the Diner. 

Scene 6. Arriving in Vancouver. 


Scenes 1 and 2 were Group Plays written by the class as 
a whole. Scene 3 was made by an individual child. Scenes 4 
and 6 were composed by the groups acting them. Scene 5 
was made from a story read during the Enterprise. 
References Used. 

1. Through by Rail, Charles Gilbert Hall. MacMillan. 

2. Travei by Air, Land and Sea, H. H. Webster. 

Houghton Mifilin. 
3. How We Have Conquered Distance, Waddell and 
Bush. MacMillan. 

Though this Enterprise was worked out in a Grade III, it 
could be easily adapted as an Enterprise in which Divisions 1 
and II were combined. The books in the list of reading for 
this Enterprise could be used by both I and II. The books 
marked (*) could be used for their pictures. 

Grades 1 and 2 could help with all the simple construc- 
tion. They like to do painting and hammering too. Grade III 
could direct and supervise them during certain alloted periods. 
In addition to this general help these smaller grades might 
have for their special responsibility the making of Railway 
Crossing Signs, Section Posts, Stop and Go Signs, and num- 
bers for the Cars. For the Plays their responsibility could be 
the Setting of the Table. If no toy dishes were available they 
could make them out of plasticine. The food models could 
either be modelled from papier-mache and colored, or pic- 
tures from magazines could be cut from magazines, pasted 
on card board and cut out. Backs of scribblers and writing 
pads could be used. Failing this, Division I] might make 
drawings which the Junior Group could cut out and color. T’o 
make the social feeling between the two groups effective each 
Division should be able to assist the other. Grade III might 
make a Picture Book of Trains for Grade I. Some grade in 
Division II might make one for Grade II. 


DIVISION II. 

This Division could work with Division I in the discussion 
of trains in general, the helpers, the history, and because of 
their greater background of experience would be able to con- 
tribute much to this part of the Enterprise. Their superior 
mechanical skill] would also be of great assistance in the more 
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difficult construction. And because of their greater maturity 
they can extend the Enterprise much further. 

1. The history of trains from the time when steam was 
first put to work. James Watt, George Stephenson, and 
engines and trains that were made—their experiences, 
how disaster led to successive improvements. 

A Frieze or Moving Picture could be made showing 
the development from the Stourbridge Lion up to the 
present Stream Lined Trains. 

Individual illustrated histories could be made. 

‘his study could include the building of Canadian 
Railroads. Each stage in the development could be 
marked on an animated map, or constructed on a relief 
map, or better still out of doors. Science could include 
a study of steam using toy boats or engines, or other 
simple means. Other simple parts of the engine could 
be studied such as—the piston—how the water and coal 
is fed to the engine. Compare too the use of the water- 
tank with the new trains and their watér supply. 

Food preservation would make an interesting study. 
Some alert boys will investigate the air-conditioning, 
and may be able to make simple models. 

These are just a few simple suggestions. Many 
others will occur to the teachers or to the children. lf 
the school is situated so that a visit to a Round House 
or a Turn-Table is possible such a visit will be a valu- 
able experience. 

2. After the Study of Trains the question of Food Supply 
might be considered. This would mean a detailed study 
of Freight Trains and their operation. 

3. The Enterprise for Division Il might also be “Across 
Canada by Air, Land and Water’’. This would include a 

‘ general study of trains, busses, airplanes, boats. 

4. Or this might be the attack. ‘‘Up and Down Alberta 

by Rail and Air.” veer 

No matter down which road the Enterprise jour- 
neyed the following general principles should be kept 
in mind: 

(a) How ways of transportation serve to advance 
frontiers. 

(b) The influence of natural features on transporta- 
tion and on the distribution of goods. | 

(c) The debt owing to all pioneers in this field of 
transportation. 

If the making of Maps, Friezes, Books, Pictures, does not 
entirely satisfy the constructive urge of Division II, they 
could make an Engine that would pull the coach made by 
Division I. The girls might cook some real food for a special 
train party. i: 

As the care of the road-bed will need special emphasis in 
this Division, a model of a railway grade could be construct- 
ed in the yard, and Division I’s signs used on it. 

Below are listed books that can be used in Division II. 

Transportation and Communication, Bruner and Smith, 
C. E. Merrill Co. : 

Historic Railroads and Historic Ships by Rupert Sargeant 
Holland. 

Trains, Track and Travel, by T. W. Van Metre. 

The World We Live In and How It Came to Be, Gertrude 
Hartman. MacMillan. ; 

Clear Track Ahead, Henry Lent. MacMillan. 

How the World Grows Smaller, by Beeby and Beeby. 
C. E. Merrill. 

Travellers and Travelling, E. M. Tappan. 
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LOCAL NEWS and Local Meetings 


ACADIA VALLEY 


On November 5, Acadia Valley Sub-local held 
a meeting at the home of Mrs. Lewis. ‘the 
officers of the 1938-39 session are: President, 
Mr. M. King; Secretary-‘'reasurer, Mr. J. Kirk- 
conneli, A comprehensive programme was for- 
mulated by an activity committee, composed of 
Mrs. Lewis, Miss Williams and Mr. Rataushk, for 
the rest of the term. ‘the plan covers points of 
interest and information as supplied by the 
various teachers. An interesting discussion and 
helpful exchange of short cuts followed Mr. 
King’s paper on makeshifts in schools. The Sub- 
local is continuing with its plans to obtain a 
valuable teacher reference :ibrary for the Sub- 
local. It was decided that each school shall 
have its own set of colors. The hostess served a 
delicious lunch after the meeting. 


ANDREW 


The first meeting of the fall term of the 
Andrew Sub-local was held in the Andrew 
School on September 23. Councillor L. Kostash 
outlined the activities of the Local Executive 
during the summer months. This was followed 
by a lively discussion of the teacherage ques- 
tion. After a brief time spent in organizing the 
track meet sponsored annually by this Sub- 
local the meeting then adjourned to the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Kostash where several enjoy- 
able hours were spent in games, songs and 
eats. 





The Sniatyn School with Messrs Faryna and 
Fedoruk as hosts was the scene of the sub- 
local’s October meeting on the 23rd. All but 
three schools were represented. This was the re- 
organization meeting and the results of the 
elections find L. L. Kostash again in as president 
by acclamation. Other pressing duties forced 
T. A. Shandro to resign as Secretary-treasurer 
and his position was taken by G. Filipchuk. Mr. 
L. Faryna was elected Vice-President replacing 
G. Chornlesky who has left the profession. Mr. 
S. Tomashewsky was elected Councillor and Mr. 
J. Tomashewsky was chosen representative of 
this sub-local on the convention nominating 
committee. 

The bachelor hosts then presided at a 
weiner roast followed by a lively party. It was 
a good change from the usual. 


The regular meeting of the Andrew Sub-local 
was held at the Andrew School on November 
19. Foliowing the adoption of the minutes an 
interesting discussion on Social Studies was led 
by Mr. ©. Semeniuk. Mr. Shaul, A.T.A. Vice- 
President, who was our visitor, then gave a 
report on the meeting of the representatives 
of divisional locals held in Edmonton on No- 
vember 11. The next meeting of the Sub-local 
will be held on Friday, December 16 at 8 p.m. 


ATHABASCA 


At the reorganization meeting of the Athabas- 
ca Sub-local of the A.T.A. the following officers 
were elected for the year 1938-39: President, 
Mr. David Cooney; Vice-President, Miss Kath- 
leen Bannerman; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Isa- 
belle Wood. 


BATTLE RIVER PRAIRIE DISTRICT 


At a meeting of the teachers of Notikewin, 
North Star and Dixonville districts held in Peace 
River, October 7, following the teachers’ conven- 
tion, it Was decided to form a Sub-Local. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Mr. W. 
Magrath; Vice-President, Mr. L. Godfrey; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss M. Spohn; Press Corres- 
pondent, Miss M. Davis. 

The first meeting of our Sub-local was held at 
Notikewin School, November 5th. The first part 
of the meeting was devoted to business and a dis- 
cussion as to the topics on which the teachers 
would desire information at our future meet- 
ings. Following adjournment, the members pro- 
ceeded to the home of Mr. D. McBride where a 
most delightful lunch was served. 


BEAVER LODGE-HYTHE 


Beaver Lodge and Hythe are away to a suc- 
cessful year’s progress along the lines of A.T.A. 
organization and achievement. Combining forces, 
the roster now equals in number the largest 
local we have here in the Grande Prairie In- 
spectorate. Upwards of thirty teachers are in- 
cluded in the new organization. At Hythe on 
November 12, a re-election of officers was held 
with the following results: President, J. Grode- 
land; Vice President, Louise Miller; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Clifford; Press Correspondent, 
Cc. K. Eggenberger, Councillor, H. L. King. Fees 
were set at 50c each, and the next meeting is to 
be held at Beaver Lodge on December 10th. 
A special programme is being arranged. 


BELLIS 


A meeting was held in Yuma School on Oc- 
tober 14th. A resume of the Softball league 
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games played was made with final hopes of good 
weather for the completion ot fall series, ‘This 
was followed by a discussion and plan of work 
for the coming months. ‘the programmes, it is 
hoped, wili prove intensely interesting to the 
teachers of the local. 

The result of September's local election was 
as follows: President, Jack Repka; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Andy -Fedorak; Secretary, Miss Dilla 
Radyk; Press Correspondent, George Hawre- 
lak. The meeting held an election for a council- 
lor with George Hawrelak shouildering this re- 
sponsibility in the new Smoky Lake School Div- 
ision to be organized in the year 1939. 


BERRY CREEK 


A re-organization meeting of the Berry Creek 
Local was held in Hanna on October 28, under 
the General Secretary, Mr. J. Barnett. The slate 
of officers elected was: President, C. Douglas, 
Sunnynook; Vice-President, Miss C. Kihot, Sun- 
nynook; Secretary-‘lreasurer, Miss E. Reavely, 
Pandora; Press Correspondent, Miss W. Winning, 
Cessford; Councillors, Miss H. Jagoe, Rose Lynn, 
Miss N. Meliom, Wilfrid; Mrs. D. Benjamin, 
Wardlow. A meeting was called for November 
5 at Pollockville. 

The meeting was held at the Pollockville 
School to draw up a salary schedule. The after- 
noon was spent in discussing a salary schedule. 
It was decided at this meeting that no meetings 
be called until spring as traveiling conditions 
were impossible. A very tasty lunch was served 
by Miss Mary Anderson of Pollockville. 


BERWYN 


The regular meeting of the Berwyn Sub-local 
was held on November 5th in the Berwyn 
School. ‘the members enjoyed a very delightiul 
and educational talk on “Flowers” given by 
Mr. J. B. Early, who has gained wide renown 
for his beautiful collection of gladioli and del- 
phiniums. The meeting was unanimous in 
agreeing that some profitable form of re- 
search should be undertaken during the en- 
suing year. The next meeing will be held on 
December 38rd. 


BONNYVILLE 


The Bonnyville Sub-local held its first meeting 
of the December term on October 22, 1938. The 
slate of officers is as follows: Miss B. Mathiews, 
president; Mr. Taylor, vice-president; Mr. R. 
Lamothe, secretary-treasurer; Mr. L. Landry, 
district representative; Miss L. Boisjoli, press 
correspondent. On November 5 a second meet- 
ing was held. After some discussion, Social 
Studies was chosen as the topic for the study 
group. An interesting lesson was then given by 
pe > Lamothe on note singing in a one-room 
school. 


BOYLE 


After a meeting to discuss the business con- 
cerning the School Fair, the regular meeting was 
called to order by Mr. McLean. The officers 
elected were: President, Mr. J. McLean; Vice- 
President, Miss E. M. Thornton; Secretary, Miss 
Ellen Hooson; Press Correspondent, Miss H. 
Sinoski. Future meetings will be held on the 
second Saturday of each month at 2 p.m. in 
the Warren School. After a programme for the 
next meeting was arranged a very pleasant tea 
was served by the Warren teachers. Resolve to 
attend future meetings to insure complete at- 
tendance for a real get-together. 


BRETON 


On November 5th the Breton Sub-local met 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. W. Stevens in 
Breton to elect officers for he coming year. The 
following were elected: President, Mr. W. Stev- 
ens; Vice-President, Mr. C. Richards; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss E. Taylor; Press Correspondent, 
Miss L. Stevens. Miss M. Onyschuk and Miss V. 
Swanson were appointed convention delegates. 
Two resolutions were discussed and passed for 
recommendation to the convention in Wetaski- 
win. Future meetings of the Breton Sub-local 
will be held at 2:30 on the first Saturday of 
each month. The December 8rd meeting will be 
held in Breton. At the close of the meeting a 
tasty lunch was served. 


BRUCE 


The Bruce Sub-local met on November 5th. 
After the routine business and a report of the 
Council meeting by the representative, Mr. Dal- 
sin, a discussion of the teachers’ immediate prob- 
lems was carried on. This centered particularly 
on the requirements and teaching methods for 
grades 4, 5 and 6 arithmetic. Lunch was served 
by Miss Peak, Miss Watson and Miss Collier. 


BYEMOOR-ENDIANG 


The first fall meeting of this Sub-local was 
held on October 1st, in the Endiang Senior 


Room. We were glad to see several of the new 
teachers present. The main business of the 
afternoon was the election of officers as fol- 
lows: President, Miss Bertha Newton; Vice- 
President, Miss Laura Peacock; Secretary- 
treasurer, Mr. Donald Stevens; Wistrict Asso- 
ciation Representative, Mr. Frank Willis; Press 
Correspondent, Miss Alice Browne. It was de- 
cided to try to purchase a set of gramophone rec- 
ords to be used in the schools for the teaching 
of music appreciation. Meetings will be held the 
second Saturday of each month at 2:30 p.m. 
at Byemoor and the fourth Saturday of each 
month at Endiang. A most delicious lunch was 
served at the home of Mrs. Donald Stevens. 

Un November 5 a speciai meeting of Byemoor- 
Endiang Sub-local was held at Byemoor at 4.30 
p.m. After a short business meeting Mr. Sor- 
enson of Castor addressed the group. He spoke 
about the schools of our Sub-local entering into 
the larger unit at the first of the year. From 
then on the headquarters for the locai will be 
Castor instead of Stettler. 


CAMROSE 


The reorganization meeting of the Camrose 
Sub-local was held in the John Russell School, 
Camrose, on October 22nd. Mr. Mallett, retiring 
president, called the meeting to order and the 
tollowing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Mr. C. R. Robertson; Vice- 
President, Mr. J. Munn; Secretary-'lreasurer, 
Miss B. Osness; Counciilors, Miss M. Collins, Mr. 
S. Sorenson, Mr. P. Simonson; Press Corres- 
pondent, Miss W. Armstrong. Tentative plans 
were made for the year’s activities. And a 
discussion of the problems to be discussed fur- 
ther at the Fall Convention followed. Mr. H. 
Lomnes, Mr. J. Briggs and Mr. S. Sorenson were 
appointed as a committee to formulate a report 
ecard, suitable for rural schools, and Mr. Soren- 
son to present their plans before the Convention. 


CASTOR 


The regular meeting of the Castor Sub-local 
was held on November Ist at the home of Mr. 
Ellingson. A report on a recent A.T.A. meet- 
ing was given by Mr. Sorenson who presented 
some points brought up at that time. Much 
discussion followed the report. For future 
meetings a Round Table was proposed and ap- 
proved by ail those present. After the business 
meeting a pleasant evening was spent at bridge 
and concluded with a delightful lunch served by 
Mrs. Ellingson. 


CEREAL-CHINOOK 


A meeting of the Cereal-Chinook Sub-local 
was held at Oyen on October 6. The following 
officers were elected: President, Mr. H. Hall; 
Vice-President, Mr. J. ©. Charyk; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss J. Bergh; District Representa- 
tive, Mr. F. A. Morrell. There was discussion on 
filmslide and means of raising money for pro- 
curing slides. 

The next meeting on October 28 was held at 
the home of Mr. H. Hall of Lanfine. There was 
further discussion on filmslide. The teachers 
gave criticisms and suggestions in connection 
with the Music Festival. A delicious lunch was 
served at the close of the meeting by Mrs. Hall. 


CHIPMAN 


The October meeting of the Chipman Sub- 
local was held on October 21 at Luriv School. 
The meeting took the form of a general dis- 
cussion on various items, such as the proposed 
Special Summer School Courses, Music and 
Problems in the Larger School Unit. After the 
meeting was adjourned a very dainty lunch was 
served by the hostess, Mrs. Krizanoski, followed 
by a very enjoyable sing song. 

The November meeting was held at Kaluz 
School on November 18. A large number attend- 
ed. After a discussion on various school prob- 
lems an interesting talk on “The Major Myster- 
ies of Science” was given by Mr. F. Paege. Mrs. 
Hewko, the hostess served a delicious lunch at 
the conclusion of the meeting. 


CLANDONALD-DEWBERRY 


We held our regular monthly meeting at Rye 
School on November 19. We first dealt with a 
letter from the Vermilion District A.T.A. Sec- 
retary, Mr. Part. This requested a list of sup- 
plies from each teacher for each pupil for the 
coming term. We drew up an average order, 
then each teacher will add individual requisites 
and the Secretary of our local will forward these 
lists to Inspector MacLeod on December Ist, 
1938. A report was then given by Mr. White 
on the meeting, re salary schedules, held in 
A.T.A. offices in Edmonton on November 11. 
Then conference delegates to meet school board 
on salary schedule nominated by Vermilion Dis- 
trict A.T.A. executive were re-nominated by us 
and vote resulted as follows: Mr. Brown, Ver- 
milion, 17; Mr. Smith, Paradise Valley, 17; Mr. 
Richardson, Dewberry, 17. The next item of 
business dealt with Musical Festival work. It 
was moved by Miss Leffler, seconded by Sister 
Gabriel that our Musical Festival be restricted 
to the area included by our Clandonald-Dewberry 
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A.T.A. Sub-local. Carried. A committee to pre- 
sent a programme to be discussed at our next 
meeting was appointed as follows: Miss Mac- 
Farland, Sister Emmanuel, Miss Leffler, Mr. 
Richardson. While we partook of a banquet 
given by Miss Leffler a round table discussion on 
music and difficulties of the course and methods 
of eradicating them was led by Sister Emman- 
= This proved very enlightening to all pres- 
ent. 


CLARESHOLM 

On October 22nd, the first meeting of the 
Claresholm Sub-local was held in Claresho:m. 
A new slate of officers was elected, the execu- 
tive consisting of: President, Mr. H. Coutts; 
Vice-President, Mr. V. A. Coleman; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss K. Ross; Press Correspondent, 
Miss R. Laemmle; Councillor to the District 
Local, Mr. A. Scott; Lunch Convener, Miss M. 
Coutts. There was some discussion regarding the 
most convenient time for succeeding meetings— 
which was finally set for the second Saturday 
of each month at 2:30 p.m. Some very good 
suggestions were offered for our future meet- 
ings. The question of fees was left for a later 
meeting. Mr. C. Johnson, Principal of the 
Claresholm School, and past-president of the 
Sub-local gave a very interesting and enjoy- 
able paper on “Child Psychology”. After an 
adequate expression of thanks by Mr. Coutts, 
on behalf of the assembled gathering, the 
meeting was adjourned and a delicious lunch, 
served by members of the Claresholm staff 
was enjoyed. 


CLOVER BAR 

Meeting at the Masonic Temple, Edmonton, on 
the morning of November 5th, this Sub-local 
elected the following slate of officers: President, 
Mr. L. Piercy; Vice-President, Miss G. Watt, 
B.A.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Hough; Press 
Correspondent, Mr. D. Wright The remainder of 
the meeting was used as a discussion period for 
— relevant to relations with the Divisional 

oard. 


CROWSNEST PASS 

A meeting of this local was held on October 
27. Under the chairmanship of Mr. Hoyle a new 
executive was chosen: President, Mr. D. Hoyle, 
M.Sc.; Vice-President, Mr. W. Brushett, B.Sc.; 
Secretary, Mr. J. Cousins; Press Correspondent, 
Mr. W. Marcolin. The town representatives are: 
Miss E. Macdonald, Belevue; Miss A. Martin, 
Hillerest; Mr. J. A. Macdonald, Coleman; Mr. 
S. White, B.Sc., Blairmore. In the discussion that 
followed the election of officers, it was decided 
that at least one important topic be discussed 
at each of the monthly meetings. 


FORT SASKATCHEWAN 


The regular meeting of the Fort Saskatchewan 
local was held on November 16, at the home of 
Dr. and Mrs. W. A. Johnstone. The guest speak- 
ers of the evening were Dr. Donalda Dickie and 
Dr. LaZerte. Dr. Dickie gave an address on 
“Speech Training’, a most interesting and in- 
structive paper greatly appreciated by the mem- 
bers. Dr. LaZerte spoke on “Suggestions for 
A.T.A. Programs.” After an informal discussion 
of these papers a most delicious supper was 
served by the hosts, Mr. W. A. Johnstone and 
Miss Connie Turner. The members of the Fort 
Saskatchewan Local are much indebted to these 
educational leaders for honoring them with their 
presence and for their very helpful and inspiring 
addresses. 


FORESTBURG 

The November meeting of the Forestburg 
Sub-local was held on November 5th at the 
home of Mrs. Jas. D. Coutts. The executive of 
this local is as follows: President, Mr. S Mal- 
lett; Vice-President, Mr. D. McLeod; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. R. Smith; Press Correspondent, 
Miss Alaire Scheler. A fund is being collected 
to purchase a projection machine for the use 
of the local schools. Miss D. Flewelling gave 
an interesting talk on the use of Intelligence 
Tests. Following the business meeting a delicious 
lunch was served. 


FULTONVALE 

A meeting of the Fultonvale Sub-local was 
held at Fultonvale on October 7. The following 
officers were elected: President, Mr. C. C. Evoy; 
Vice-President, Mr. R. Saunders; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss G. Campbell; District Represen- 
tative, Mr. R. Saunders; Press Correspondent, 
Miss M. Fried. The grdéup discussed various 
school problems. Plans were made to organize 
two study groups. Future meetings Will be held 
on the first Thursday of each month. A most 
welcome lunch was served by Mrs. Evoy. 


GRANDE PRAIRIE 


The teachers of the Grande Prairie District 
met on November 5th. It was decided that tests 
and testing materials should be our subject of 
study. For our next meeting our executive will 
have ready for distribution some numberwork 
tests which will be used by the teachers in their 
Schools for a survey of skills in this district. 
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Also some tests will be given to the teachers 
as a demonstration of how to conduct and 
score these tests in the school. 


HAIRY HILL AND WILLINGDON 


On October 21st Hairy Hill and Willingdon 
Sub-locals held a joint meeting at Boian School. 
Items in connection with teacherages, fuel, rent, 
etc., were thoroughly discussed. Mr. Kunelius 
aroused the wanderlust feeling of the teachers 
present with his animated travelogue “We Go to 
Europe”. Miss Smolyk, and a quartet from 
Hairy Hill staff provided entertainment, The 
hosts, Mr. Matei, Mr. Ittody and Mr. Kelba then 
treated the teachers to a lunch followed by some 
real crowd-mixing dances. 


HARDISTY 

The Hardisty Sub-local held its monthly 
meeting on November 5. Mr. Albert Oke led an 
interesting discussion on Division III Social 
Studies. A mass of material was submitted for 
the inspection of the members. It was decided 
that the Sub-local will consider at its next 
meeting, Grade 7 and 8 Science, and an Enter- 
prise on Foods—ail members participating in 
the discussion. Meetings 2:30 p.m., first Sat- 
urday of each month—Hardisty High School. 


HIGH PRAIRIE CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the High Prairie 
District was held in High Prairie on November 
10. The convention was opened by the presi- 
dent, Mr. E. Pratt, dealing briefly with the pro- 
gram for the day. This was followed by an ad- 
dress of welcome by Mr. R. P. Butler, chairman 
of the High Prairie Consolidated School District. 
Our inspector, Mr. Stehelin gave a very he pful 
address on the organization of the New Course. 
A talk on Enterprise in Division I with a de- 
scription of the method and results of an en- 
terprise, by Miss Olson, was followed by an en- 
thusiastic discussion. The next speaker was Miss 
A. Lopatka who outlined a Time-table showing a 
place for the skills and drills. At the conclusion 
of the morning session a banquet was he.d in 
the Spaulding hotel. : 

The afternoon session opened with an election 
of officers for the District local for the coming 
year which resulted as follows: Hon. President, 
Mr. Stehelin; President, Mr. E. Lecours; Vice- 
President, Miss M. Olson; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss E. Rudolph; Council, Mr. D. J. McCallum, 
Miss Thompson. A discussion followed re: School 
Fairs and purchase of a motion picture projector. 
Following the close of the business part of the 
meeting, Mr. Boucher spoke on Tests and Rec- 
ords as adapted particularly to Division II. A 
talk on Discipline by Mr. E. Pratt concluded the 


programme. 


KILLAM DIVISION No. 22 

A meeting of the teachers of Killam Divisional 
local was held in the Masonic Hall on October 
7. Mr. G. V. Clarke of Lougheed, President of 
the Divisional Local A.T.A., was in the chair. 
Mr. E. W. White, Supervisor of Schools ad- 
dressed the group and pointed out the im- 
portance of the right attitude of teachers in 
their work. Miss D. Goznell of Killam_school 
gave a demonstration of Grade I work. Follow- 
ing this a discussion and exhibit of Enterprise 
Work was given by Mr. D. Walmsley of Loug- 
heed. Mr. Elmer Bruder of Wanda S.D. explained 
what he was doing in School Housekeeping and 
Health Work. Mr. C. W. Merta of Stearns S.D. 
gave an exhibit of Improvised Equipment in 
Intermediate Science. The Function in Algebra 
was explained by Mr. G. C. French of Killam. 

The first part of the afternoon was devoted 
to preparations of Music for Musical Festivals 
by Mrs. J. E. Appleby, Camrose. The Business 
meeting which followed resulted in the follow- 
ing officers being elected: President, Mr. T. W. 
Holt, Dry Crossing; Vice-President, Mr. F. J. 
Condon, Daysland; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
D. Goznell, Killam; Press Correspondent, Miss 
M. MacDonald, Graveland; Councillors, Mr. C. 
W. Merta, Strome; Mr. E. Bruder, Heisler; Mr. 
S. Stewart, Forestburg; Mr. Bowen, Sedgewick. 


KIMIWAN 

The first institute of this Inspectorate was 
held in Falher Consolidated School on October 
21st. The following is a brief resume of the pro- 
gram: Chairman, H. P. Thoreson, President of 
the A,T.A. local. Address of Welcome, Mr. 
Beauchamp, Mayor of Falher; Address to Teach- 
ers, Mr. Stehelin, Inspector of Schools, Mc- 
Lennan. The following téachers led in discus- 
sions of their respective topics: Mrs. Y. A. 
Lauze, Falher, Time-table for Rural Schools; 
Sr. Colette, Donnelly and Sr. Regine of Falher, 
Primary French; Miss McKay, McLennan and 
Sr. Theresa of Falher, Social Studies; Mr. H. 
P. Thoreson, McLennan, Science. The High 
School Division had a Round Table discussion. 
The Institute was followed by the annual meet- 
ing of the A.T.A. Local. The following officers 
were elected for the year: President, H. P. 
Thoreson, McLennan; Vice-President, Sr. St. 
Agnes, Falher; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Y. A. 
Lauze, Falher. ‘““Kimiwan” was chosen as the 
name of our new local. 











KITSCOTY 


This Sub-local held its second regular meeting 
on October 19, at the Kitscoty School. Several 
new members were present. The School Fair 
Program was considered and several changes 
were suggested for next year’s School Fair. An 
interesting discussion on how to train pupils in 
track meet events took place. Some helpfu: ideas 
on this work were exchanged. It was decided 
that the next meeting would be a social evening, 
a theatre party, to be held at Lloydminster. 


LOUGHEED 

On the afternoon of November 5th the 
teachers of the Lougheed Sub-local met in 
Lougheed to hold the second meeting of the 
autumn season. In attendance were visitors 
from neighboring districts who showed keen 
interest in the progress of the meeting. The 
highlight of the meeting was reached when at 
the conclusion of the business section, Miss L. 
Reid, the President, called on Mr. N. Putnam to 
introduce a Round Table Conference on the 
Interpretation of Social Studies in Modern Edu- 
cation. The assembly enjoyed a very enlighten- 
ing explanation of the topic which Mr. Putnam 
illustrated from time to time by the use ot very 
comprehensive charts. The discussion period, 
however, was quite short because of the thor- 
ough manner of the speaker’s presentation. The 
assembly expressed its wholehearted apprecia- 
tion of the address. 


MANNVILLE-MINBURN 

A meeting of the Mannville-Minburn Sub- 
local was held in Mannville on November 5th. 
The Vice-President, Mr. L. Larcombe, presided. 

In our Reading-Supervision work arrange- 
ments were made tor exchange of books during 
the next month. It was decided that at our next 
meeting (December 3) we should prepare a list 
of the test materials we would require. This 
material would then be purchased and ready 
for distribution at our January meeting. The 
question of musical festivals was discussed at 
considerable length. Any final decision or ar- 
rangement for festivals wouid need to be made 
by the Vegreville Local A.T.A. However, as a 
statement of our feeling and opinion this meet- 
ing declared its agreement on the following 
points: (1) We are in favor of having a musi- 
cal festival in Mannville for this Sub-local; (2) 
We are not in favor of awarding percentage 
marks to each competitor, but rather we are in 
favor of giving grades such as; superior, excel- 
lent, very good, etc.; (3) We are in favor of 
holding the iestival about the first week in 
May; (4) We are in favor of town and rural 
school pupils competing in all competitions, i.e., 
in music events as well as in recitations. A 
talk on “P.T.” and Athletics which was to be 
given by Mr. J. L. White was deferred until next 
meeting. It was arranged that he should then 
bring some of his pupils and give a demonstra- 
tion of the work he is doing in tumbling, etc. 

It was decided that we should try to have 
one teaching problem discussed at each meet- 
ing. In this, someone would give a report and 
act as leader for a discussion. The following 
topics were suggested: (1) Methods in teach- 
ing reading—especially to consist of a report 
by Mr. Doherty on the system he is using. (2) 
Methods in teaching composition; (3) Methods 
in Social Studies. Some questions were asked 
concerning free reading materials. In reply, 
suggestions wer2 oflered by those present. 


MILLET 


The Millet Sub-local met at Millet School on 
November 19. The demonstration given by Wie- 
senthal Primary Rhythm Band was very good 
and enjoyed by all. Much credit is due to Miss G. 
Nordtorp, and the local thanks her for her sug- 
gestions. A discussion on the teaching of music 
followed. The next meeting will be at 7:30 p.m. 
January 20. Miss B. Aunger and Miss G. von 
Arx will give speeches on ‘Remedial English.” 


MUNDARE 


At a meeting of the Mundare Sub-local the 
following members were elected to the execu- 
tive: President, L. N. Whitehorn; Vice-President, 
Miss Mary Osmack; Secretary-Treasurer, J. 
Burke; District Councillor, J. Worbets. The 
meeting endorsed the proposed short course in 
Study Group activity and promised the Central 
—- all possible co-operation in this mat- 
er. 


NANTON 


The fall reorganization meeting of the Nanton 
and District Affiliated Association was held on 
October 19, in the Nanton School. Moved by Mr. 
DeBow and seconded by Miss McPherson that 
the Nanton local continue. Carried. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, 
Miss O. Jagoe; Vice-President, Miss H. Hor- 
ricks; Councillor, Miss A. Daley; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. R. W. Sharpe. Committees were 
chosen to supervise meetings for the next six 
months as follows: November, Mr. DeBow; 
December, Miss McVeety; January, Miss Daley; 
February, Miss Robertson; March, Miss Dul- 
mage; April, Miss McPherson. It was unani- 
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mously agreed that the time of meeting should 
be 3 p.m. on the last Saturday of each month. 


OKOTOKS 


The first fall meeting of the Okotoks Sub- 
local was held in the lower school on November 
7. The main business of the afternoon was the 
election of officers: President, Mr. G. Dann; 
Vice-President, Miss A. Metcalfe; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. C. Hegy; Sub-local Councillor, 
Miss B. Quinn; Press Correspondent, Mr. M. 
Ardiel. It was decided that meetings would be 
held the first Monday of each month. 


OLDS 


The first meeting of the Olds Sub-local for the 
fall term was held on October 29 at the Olds 
School. The following officers were elected for 
the coming term: President, Mr. E. Erickson; 
Vice-President and Press Correspondent, Miss 
I. Harbison; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss M. Pow- 
ell; District Representatives, Miss T. Butchart 
and Mr. E. Wiggins. The group discussed Dr. La- 
Zerte’s report regarding the new study courses 
suggested for Summer School in 1939, and re- 
solved to endorse his proposals. It was decided 
that our future meetings would be study groups, 
followed by an active discussion by the teachers 
of the problems confronting them. After the 
business meeting an interesting talk was given 
by Miss B. Stone on her recent tour through 
the United States and Eastern Canada. At the 
close of the meeting a delicious lunch was served 
by Miss M. Grant and Miss M. Powell. 


PARADISE VALLEY 


The Paradise Valley Sub-local held its third 
meeting of the year in Cheviot Hills School on 
October 29th. Twelve members were present. 
A report was submitted to the Local on the 
Vermilion Convention which many teachers had 
fonnd it impossible to attend on account of 
the extremely poor condition of the roads. A 
vigorous discussion regarding recommendations 
for a salary schedule followed. A number of 
suggestions agreed upon by the members of the 
Local weie incorporated into a report to be 
presented at the next Executive Meeting of the 
Vermilion District. A Musical Festival Commit- 
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tee of tour, Mr. M. Moncrieff, Mr. V. Heath, Miss 
§. Swanson, and Miss A. Hailes, was instructed 
to draw up a tentative programme for the 
spring Musical Festival sponsored by the Local. 
Mr. A, Aalborg was elected Councillor to the 


Executive of the Vermilion District Association. ° 


Following the meeting, our genial host, Mr. F. 
Welsh served a delicious lunch in the teacherage. 

On October 22nd the Paradise Valley Sub- 
local enjoyed a visit from Mr. M. J. Hilton, 
Principal of the Edmonton Technical High 
School. Mr. Hilton was accompanied by Mrs. 
Hilton. In the afternoon Mr. Hilton lectured to* 
a gathering consisting mainly of school children 
from the surrounding districts. His subject, 
“South Africa” illustrated by lantern slides was 
one of great interest to children, parents and 
teachers alike. Mr. Hilton’s personal acquaint- 
ance with the Union of South Africa enabled him 
to present to his listeners lasting and vivid 
impressions of that country. 

In the evening a club supper was served for 
the guests and the teachers of the Local. The 
informal atmosphere of the occasion was freely 
made use of by everyone present. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hilton recounted many amusing experiences 
with African natives. After supper Mr. Hilton 
presented a second lecture on the topic “‘Min- 
erals and World Power’. It is impossible in a 
few words to give this fine lecture its due praise. 
The local agreed that it is the most inspiring 
and instructive lecture it has ever had the 
privilege of hearing. We certainly appreciate 
Mr. Hilton’s efforts on our behalf and hope that 
he and Mrs. Hilton may be able to visit us again 
in the near future. 


PINCHER CREEK 


On October 22 this Sub-local held its first 
meeting for the fall term. After a general dis- 
cussion the members present decided to elect 
some of the necessary officers and to complete 
this phase of the business at the next meeting, 
when it is hoped that the attendance from out- 
side of town will be better. The following 
officers for 1938-39 were elected: President, Mr. 
C. Ross; Vice-President, Mr. G. C. Miller; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Mr. E. W. Evans; Subdivision 
Representative for Twin Butte District, Mr. E. 
Kettles; Press Correspondent, Miss E. Colclough. 
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RAYMOND 


Business matters of importance to all teach- 
ers of the Raymond Sub-local were discussed in 
a meeting at the high school on November 7 at 
4:30 p.m. Arrangements were made for the col- 
lection of a small fee from all teachers towards 
the expenses of this Sub-local. Salary schedules 
were again discussed, but finally tabled until 
after the convention in Lethbridge. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


The Rocky Mountain Sub-local comprising 
Exshaw, Canmore and Banff held its reorganiza- 
tion meeting and election of officers in the 
Banff High School on October 18th. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Mr. H. G. 
Parkinson; list Vice-President, Miss M. Gratz; 
2nd Vice-President, Mr. R. LeBlanc; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. C. Parkinson; Press Cor- 
respondent, Mr. T. E. Bailie. The rest of the 
business part of the meeting was taken up in 
the discussion of plans for this year. The re- 
tiring president, Mr. A. B. Evenson, made a 
number of suggestions which met with general 
approval. Mr. Robbins spoke in favor of some 
ground work being done towards organizing 
a Festival in this section. Miss Hill, Miss Gratz 
and Miss Luxton joined in the general discus- 
sion. Everyone entered enthusiastically into the 
final item of the evening—refreshments, nicely 
prepared and served by a committee from the 
Banff staff. 


RYLEY 


The first meeting during the fall term of 
the Ryley Sub-local was held in Ryley on Oc- 
tober 22nd. With Mr. McDonald in the chair 
various items of business were discussed and 
preparations were made for the coming year. 
Mr. Richardson gave a very interesting report 
which was followed by a discussion. The officers 
for the coming year are: President, Mr. J. D. 
McDonald; Vice-President, Mr. Nick Karchuk, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Margaret McMillan; 
District Representative, Mr. J. A. Richardson; 
Press Correspondent, Miss Nora I. Findlay. 


SCAPA 


The Scapa Sub-local of the recently organ- 
ized Sullivan Lake Sub-local held its first meet- 
ing at Hudson Bay School on November 3. The 
officers, previously elected at convention, are 
as follows: President, Mr. A. R. Penny; Vice- 
President, Mr. C. O. Tuttle; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr. B. G. Holt. The meeting was chiefly devoted 
to business. Details of organization were dis- 
eussed and settled. Plans for future programs 
were dealt with and a program committee, con- 
sisting of Misses N. Maynes, V. Stewart and M. 
Woods elected to make final arrangements. Mr. 
Holt was appointed press correspondent. A 
resolution was passed urging that the Sullivan 
Lake local take action to insure the drawing up 
of a salary schedule this fall. At the conclusion 
of business, Miss Wood served a very nice lunch. 


SEBA 


Seba Sub-local met on the 15th of October 
at Seba Beach. The first item of business was 
the election of a District Councillor. Mrs. Preus 
was selected for that office. Mrs. Ross and Miss 
Topolinsky suggested that the Sub-local start 
a Teachers Library of professional reading and 
reference books. They explained the value of 
such a library and how it would operate. The 
group was in favor of this idea and it was 
decided that, each member contribute a book 
before the next meeting. Mrs. Preus was ap- 
pointed Librarian. Wm. Tanasiuk brought with 
him some intelligence tests which aroused an 
interesting discussion. The meeting concluded 
with a very delicious lunch served by Mrs. 
Preus. 


SMOKY LAKE 


This local has had two successful meetings 
to date. At the first meeting the following officers 
were elected: President, Mr. L. Bercuson; Vice- 
President, Mr. Collinge; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss M. Palamarek; Press Correspondent, Mr. 
G. Kolotyluk. A Social Committee of three was 
also elected. Mr. Collinge outlined the general 
set-up of the large unit, and explained the 
Salary Schedule and other financial steps. At 
the second meeting the teachers present elected 
a Research Committee of three to prepare a 
financial statement of each school district. Pre- 
pared forms were distributed to all teachers to 
be filled out and returned to Mr. J. Elaschuk, 
chairman of the Research Committee. 


SPRUCE GROVE-STONY PLAIN 


This Sub-local held its October meeting in the 
Stony Plain High School on the 26th. The salary 
schedule for the new division was discussed with 
explanations being made by members of the 
Executive Committee. A very entertaining and 
instructive demonstration in music was given 
by Miss Miller and some of the members of her 
class. Various methods of dealing with current 
events in the classroom were then discussed. It 
was decided that the next meeting should take 
the form of a lecture by Rabbi Eisen to be 
held in Kelly’s Hall. After the meeting ad- 
journed the refreshment committee served a 
delicious lunch. 
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ST. PAUL 

The St. Paul Sub-local held its monthly meet- 
ing in the local school on October 28th. The 
spirited) manner in which the business was 
transacted speaks well for the future. The 
attention of all present was directed toward 
the forming of a teachers’ help or seatwork 
exchange. ‘the programme drawn up for the 
coming session along with the many helps the 
exchange should provide, ought to make the 
last Saturday in November one which all teach- 
ers concerned can little afford to forget. 


STURGEON DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 


Sixty teachers of the Sturgeon District Asso- 
ciation held heir Annual meeting in the Masonic 
Temple. The executive for the coming year is: 
President, Mr. J. M. Bell, Redwater; Vice-Presi- 
dent, A. R. Brown, Gibbons; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss A. M. Irving, R.R. 6; Press Correspondent, 
Mr. Wm. J. Klufus, Radway. The Salary Schedule 
Negotiating Committee elected were, Mr. H. J. 
O’Donnel of Beverly, Mr. Bell and Miss Irving. It 
was urged that all teachers form into Sub- 
locals. N.B.: It is not necessary to have 12 
members before a Sub-local is formed. Any five 
or six teachers can form a Sub-local. Inspector 
J. J. LeBlanc and Mr. R. E. Shaul gave inter- 
esting points on organization. 


SULLIVAN LAKE 


At the Annual teachers’ Convention in Hanna 
a reorganization meeting of the Sullivan Lake 
Division was held, under the leadership of Mr. 
John W. Barnett. The main business of the 
meeting was the election of officers, the foliow- 
ing being elected: President, Miss Janet Cook, 
Hanna; Vice-President, Mr. A. R. Penny, Hanna; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Norine Maynes, Scapa. 
Five Sub-locals were also formed, namely, Han- 
na, Hand Hill, Scapa, Spondin and Youngstown. 
Business relating to the constitution of the local 
for the year was discussed. The district was 
particularly fortunate in having Dr. M. E. La- 
Zerte, the A.T.A. President, at the convention, 
as well as Mr. Barnett. With the inspiration of 
these two members of the Provincial Execu- 
tive, the Association got off to a good start and 
we are looking forward to a successful year. 


TABER 

The September meeting of the Taber Sub-local 
was held in the Taber School. An election of 
officers was held, the following being chosen: 
President, Mr. Harold Huntrod; Vice-President, 
Miss Blois; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Elizabeth 
Conlon; Press Correspondent, Miss Conlon; 
Councillors, Mr. Leonard Toole and Mr. Byrne. 
A charter from the Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was presented to the Sub-local by Mr. 
Teskey of the Taber School staff. 


THORSBY 


The members of this Sub-local met on Novem- 
ber 19 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. G. R. 
Mealing. A splendid report of the High School 
Teachers’ convention held in Edmonton was 
given by Mr. Kenneth Brown. Due to the fact 
that most of the local members were present 
at the Wetaskiwin Inspectorate convention, no 
definite report was given. However, Mr. Meal- 
ing led a discussion of high lights and im- 
pressions contributed by those present. It was 
decided that we should not have a December 
meeting so that our next meeting will be on 
January 21st, 1939. At the close of the meet- 
ing our hostess, Mrs. Mealing, served lunch. 
All members please note the date of our next 
meeting. Your presence is requested. 


The Thorsby Sub-local held its regular month- 
ly meeting at the home of Mr. and Mrs. G. R. 
Mealing on October 15th. Guest speakers from 
Edmonton were Mr. J. W. Barnett and Mr. C. 
O. Hicks. A report of the committee which had 
been asked to interview the Department regard- 
ing the Large Division situation, was given by 
Mr. K. Brown. After the meeting was brought 
to a close Mrs. Mealing served a delightful 
lunch, All present went their various ways vot- 
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ing it an afternoon most profitably as well as 
enjoyably spent. 


THREE HILLS-TROCHU 


This Sub-local organized on October 15th 


‘at a meeting held in the Trochu sehool. The fol- 


lowing officers were elected: President, K. 
Turner; Vice-President, W. E. Nicholson; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, R. Cahoon; Press Reporter, D. 
Colburn. It was decided to hold meetings al- 
ternately in Trochu and Three Hills every 
third Saturday of the month. 


The Three Hills-Trochu Sub-local met in 
Three Hills on November 19. An interesting 
programme consisting of a talk on geology by 
W. E. Nicholson, a violin solo by J. I. Sheppey 
and stump speeches were enjoyed. After lunch 
was served table tennis was played in the 
Assembly Hall. 


VERMILION 


The first meeting of the Vermilion Sub-local 
was held in the Vermilion High School on No- 
vember 5. The retiring president, Mr. W. Frost, 
opened the meeting. Officers elected for the 
ensuing year were: President, Mr. A. L. Mac- 
umber; Vice-President, Mr. M. Brimacombe; 
Secretary, Miss L. Leversedge; Executive, Miss 
D. Lipsey, Miss J. Speer, Mr. Bussard; Coun- 
cillor, Mr. J. C. Brown; Press Correspondent, 
Miss H. Knies. General discussion followed on 
the feasibility of conducting standardized tests 
in this Sub-local, salary schedule and a sug- 
gested campaign to increase childrens’ respect 
for constituted authority. 


A meeting of the Executive of the Vermilion 
District Teachers’ Association was held in 
Kitscoty on October 26th. President J. A. Smith 
presided. Mr. Brown of Vermilion, Mr. J. A. 
Smith of Paradise Valley and Mr. C. Richard- 
son of Dewberry were appointed members of a 
Conference Committee to meet the Divisional 
Board now being elected in the Vermilion Unit. 
Each Councillor of the Executive was asked to 
discuss the matter of salary schedule with his 
own Sub-local and secure recommendations 
from it on this matter. In addition it was ar- 
ranged to compile facts regarding assessments, 
mill rates, salaries and living expenses to be 
used by the Conference Committee in its talks 
with the Board. Mr. A. Macumber of Vermilion 
was appointed Convener of a Committee to work 
with the Inspector on a standardized test proj- 
ect in English and Arithmetic. Mr. A. Aalborg, 
McLaughlin, was appointed Press Correspond- 
ent. It was decided to issue a news sheet four 
times during the school year. It is hoped that 
this will eventually lead to an attempt to pub- 
lish a year book of the activities of the Asso- 
ciation. 


VILNA-BELLIS 


The annual meeting was held in Bellis with 
seventeen teachers present. The meeting was 
called to order by Geo. Hawrelak, the vice-presi- 
dent, who gave a resume of the past year’s 
work and pointed out the advantages of the two 
Sub-locals working together. The two Sub-locals 
meet four times a year. A Softball League was 
organized with a playing schedule to be com- 
pleted before May 15th. The play-offs to be 
completed before June Ist. Each Sub-local has 
two sections, the winners in each section play in 
the semi-finals and of each division the finals. 

The following Executive was elected: Presi- 
dent, Geo. Hawrelak, Wasel; Vice-President, 
McKim Ross, Vilna; Secretary-Treasurer, Jack 
Repka, Bellis; Film Service Secretary, McKim 
Ross, Vilna; and the Press Reporters, Frank 
Peers, Vilna and Geo. Hawrelak, Wasel. The 
future hope of the new executive is the satisfac- 
tory co-operation with the locals of the new 
Smoky Lake School Division. 


VIKING 


The regular monthly meeting of the Viking 
Sub-local was held in the High School on 
November 5. After the usual business was dis- 
posed of there was an animated discussion 
concerning Christmas concerts in Rural Schools. 
It was decided that each school should hold 


its concert on the evening of December 22. 
Many ideas about Enterprise work were ex- 
changed. The meeting was followed by a de- 
licious lunch served by Mrs. S. Clark, Miss K. 
Sorenson, Miss P. Loughlin and Mr. H. New- 
man, 


WAINWRIGHT CONVENTION 


The teachers of the Wainwright District 
locat held their fall convention in Wainwright 
on November 9th and 10th. Mr. J. N. Eagleson, 
Supervisor of Music for the Edmonton Schools, 
was a guest speaker. Other speakers were Rev. 
Mr. Rickard and Mr. L. Good, Inspector of 
Schools. Each Sub-local in the area was respons- 
ible for part of the programme with following ° 
contributions: Chauvin Sub-local, Speech 
‘raining and Choral Recitation; Edgerton Sub- 
local, Enterprise Education; Irma Sub-local, 
New Text in the Elementary and Intermediate 
Schools; Wainwright Sub-locai, Physical Edu- 
cation in the Schools. Other topics under dis- 
cussion included the Musical Festival, Track 
Meet, Games Meet and Salary Schedules. 

On the evening of the first day a theatre 
party and dance in the Elite theatre were en- 
joyed by all. During the business section of 
the programme four Sub-locals were again 
organized each with a District Association Coun- 
cillor to work with the Executive of District 
Association. The Sub-locals were: Chauvin, 
Edgerton, Irma and Wainwright. The Execu- 
tive of the Local for the year 1938-39 will be: 
President, Mr. M. D, Meade, B.A., Wainwright; 
Vice-President, Mr. H. Abbott, Wainwright; 
Seneey-comneneee, Mr. O. W. Murray, Wain- 
wrig: . 


WANHAM-BELLOY 


_ On November 6, this Sub-local held a meet- 
ing to reorganize :and determine our affiliations 
for the ensuing year. Officers elected were: 
President, Mr. W. S. Jones, Wanham; Vice- 
President, Miss M. Ramsey, Wanham; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mr. E. J. Slettedahl, Belloy; 
Press Correspondent, Mr. V. Martin, Eaglesham. 
For greater convenience it was decided to with- 
draw from the Grande Prairie local and unite 
with Spirit River and Rycroft to form a West 
McLennan local. The Spirit River-Rycroft Execu- 
tive, Mr. Smith, Miss Aikens, Miss McArthur 
and Miss Duncan were present and preliminary 
steps were taken to form the local. The meet- 
ing closed with an enjoyable lunch served by 
the hostess Miss Ramsey. 


WESTLOCK-BARRHEAD CONVENTION 


_The convention opened on November 3rd, 
with a business meeting at which the teachers’ 
position in the new School Division was dis- 
cussed. In the afternoon the convention divided 
into two sections, local teachers ‘taking charge 
of the various periods in each section. 

On Friday afternoon the sections met to listen 
first to a demonstration of a music lesson in 
the Intermediate School, conducted by Mr. Shir- 
ley Dineen and later to an address by Mr. Swift 
of the Edmonton Normal School. Mr. Swift gave 
a very interesting description of the Educa- 
tional System in California. 

The following officers were elected for the 
eoming year: President, Mr. E. P. Gartley, Dapp; 
Vice-President, Mr. Melvin Downey, Barrhead; 
Secretary, Miss Wilma Hughes, Westlock; Coun- 
cillors, Miss Hall, Clyde, Miss Nash, Westlock, 
Miss Blare, Barrhead, Miss Deverill, Westlock; 
Mr. C. McCallum, Pibroch; Salary Schedule 
Committee: Mrs. Oestretch, Manola, Mr. J. 
Tracy, Westlock; Mr. J. Norris, Jarvie. 


ZENITH 


The meeting was called to order by Mr. R. B. 
Marsh. Miss M. Rasmussen read the minutes of 
the last meeting. Mr. Marsh and Miss Rasmus- 
en were re-elected to the respective vacancies of 
president and secretary-trasurer. Mr. Canute 
Nelson elected to the office of vice-president, 
while Miss Isabel Salow was elected press cor- 
respondent. Methods of classroom discipline 
were discussed. Plans for a teachers’ entertain- 
ment to be held on November 5, were suggested. 
Following the business meeting Mr. Nelson en- 
tertained the members with several anecdotes. 
Mr. Marsh rendered a solo which was much 
appreciated. The ladies served a delicious lunch. 
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Fifth Street South Lethbridge, Alberta 


To Teachers of 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


You will find our Manual of great help in 
teaching this New Course because: 


1. It explains and amplifies the Law peculiar to 
Alberta which is not touched on in the text. 


. It gives scores of cases. These are necessary to 
application of principles of Law ‘to actual 
disputes. 

. It gives a summary of all recent Debt legisla- 
tion in Alberta and the Dominion. 


. It organizes the whole Course. 

5. It not only gives the Statute Law but tells how 
it has been interpreted in Alberta in different 
situations. 

Written by two practical Lawyers who have been 

teachers and who during recent years have lectured 

to Business Men’s Evening Classes. 

Manual of Commercial Law, by Butterwick 
and Milvain. Price 


Write for our Complete Catalogue 


Western Canada Institute Limited 
22 236-8th Avenue W., Calgary 


Darling’s Christmas Suggestions 
MILLINERY 


Reproductions of Parisian 
and New York models. 
Truly the smartest styles 
and shades. Four prices 
only, 


$1.88, 2.88, 3.88, 4.88 


Darling Hats of Today Set 
the Fashions of Tomorrow 


HOSIERY 


First Quality Chiffon, 


Crepe and Service 
Weight 


68c, 75c, 88c 


PURSES 


The smartest in style to match 
your ensemble 


$1.00 and $1.88 


DARLING HAT SHOPS LTD. 


Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge and Saskatoon 
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WITH THE NEW. Master 


UNDERWOOD 


AGAIN BRINGS YOU ADVANCED TYPING PERFORMANCE WITH NEW ECONOMY 


OOK beyond the distinctive streamlined beauty of this 

new Underwood ‘Master’. Its completely sealed action 
frame deadens noise and makes your classrooms quieter... 
provides maximum protection against dirt and dust. Its new 
effortless Touch enables operators to type faster—more 
accurately. While still greater inbuilt durability perfected 
in the “Master” by Underwood engineers assures you of 
longer service . . . reduces your upkeep cost . . . saves you 
money every way. Have the “Master”, the world’s newest 


and finest typewriter demonstrated in your school today. 
No obligation! 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Limited 
J. J. Seitz, Pres., J. L. Seitz, Vice-President. 
Branches in all Canadian Cities. 


U Nn d erwo od ba outspeeds - outwears - outsells them all / 








